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Your students are off to a good start. 
Right from the beginning Rhythm 
Touch helps them develop professional 


technique and speed. 


Rhythm Touch is a new typing concept 
. . . the latest exclusive Underwood 
feature. It’s a smooth, rhythmic key 
action . . . made possible by an accu- 


rate, perfectly-balanced keyboard. 


Every key responds eagerly, instantly. 
Student fingers swing naturally into a 
pleasing typing rhythm that develops 
quickly, easily and accurately .. . at a 
rapidly increasing tempo. 
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You'll help your students tomorrow... 
by giving them Rhythm Touch training 
today! Call your Underwood representa- 


tive now... . for a demonstration. 
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-*Ability to use 
EDIPHONE ELECTRONIC 
VOICEWRITER 
helps the girl who 


wants to get ahead”’ 





Belly Devlin 


is an executive assistant in Blue Swan 
Milis** New York Office, and she was 
selected for this important job because 


_ of her Ediphone training. 












While her boss dictates, she takes care of other 
matters. When he goes on to something else, she 
takes care of the transcription. He accomplishes 
more, and she, too, takes on additional respon- 
sibilities. 

Your graduates—and the men they work for— 
will appreciate this valuable training. 


V4 Ediphone Training 
: Creates Successtul Graduates 


Write for complete data about the Ediphone Voice 
Writing Course which enables you to train your 
students through complete school material, com- 
pletely integrated with English, typing and other 
secretarial subjects. 


* Originators of SUSPANTS 


Chonan Q.Esioon 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
WEST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


In Canada: Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd, Toronto 1, Ont. 








Teacher's manual, 
student text, 18 rec- 
ords, certificate of pro- 
ficiency, certificate of 
achievement, letter- 
head pads, qualifying 
tests, new secretarial 
Ediphone. 
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4-Position, 3-Track Ribbon Control saves you 
money, gives one third more ribbon usage 
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Key Trip instantly releases mis-stroked 

keys that jam—no more smudged fingers 





Longer Writing Line often eliminates the 
need for an extra, wider carriage machine 










KEY TO A TYPIST’S HEART 


Here’s a new typing feature . . . the smoothest, easiest, quickest way 
you've ever known, to turn out letters any boss will be proud to sign. 





Keyboard Margin Control,* we call it. Your fingers never leave the keyboard . . . a 
flick of the keys, and both margins are set —click! Now you can have margin setting 
where it really belongs . . . on the keyboard. It steps up performance, steps down 
fatigue. You'll find it only on the Remington KMC*—the latest of many reasons why 


more Remingtons have been bought than any other typewriter. See it today! There's 


nothing else like it in typing! 


| 4 Only the Remington kK MC gives you all 8 at no extra cost 
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THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 


Ww Removable Platen 
Makers also of world-renowned Remington Rand Portable Typewriters 
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“What we want are 
Dictaphone-trained secretaries!” 





USINESSMEN everywhere voice this need! 

Daily, the business world is becoming 

more mechanized—and electronic dictation is 
part and parcel of this change. 

To equip your students for successful careers 
—to point them for top-paying positions— 
train them now to be Dictaphone secretaries! 

Since it was introduced 17 years ago, the 
Dictaphone Business Practice Course has given 








thousands of graduates a head start in the 
business world. 

Now under the new Dictaphone School 
Rental-at-Cost Plan, it is easy and economical 
to expand your training facilities. 

This plan offers schools and colleges the 
latest available electronic equipment at nomi- 
nal rental cost for dictating, transcribing, and 
shaving machines. 

You owe it to your students to look into 
this economical plan today! 

For complete information about the modern- 
ized Dictaphone Business Practice Course 
and the new Rental-at-Cost Plan, simply write 
your nearest Dictaphone office. Or address: 


DICTAPHONE 
CORPORATION 


Educational Division 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York 











A Cri 
In Bus 
Educa 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corpo- 
ration, makers of Electronic dictating machines and other sound-recording 
and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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A Crucial Time “There is a tide in the affairs of men,” says W. Shakespeare, “that taken at the flood 
Ia egg leads on to victory.”” Our schools in general, and in business education in particular, are 
_ now at this crucial flood tide. If we make our programs so worth while that the American 
: people will support them with enthusiasm, they may have much influence on world affairs 
and merit the traditional faith of the American people in education. After every war 


period, schools cast off their strait jackets and can be set in a new direction. 


One of these directions may be pure aimless “progressivism” with much enthusiasm 
leading nowhere. A second may be a depressing inability to rise from the sloth of tradi- 
tionalism and an easy settling back more deeply into the mold. A third one that is truly 
progressive will be based courageously upon present needs and will help to make the 
new conditions which the world is facing rather than merely accept them quiescently. 


In every phase of business education, the mold has been cracked if not broken. Al- 
most all teachers of bookkeeping are aware of the inadequacy of the subject matter with 
which we are now teaching. We rationalize our inadequacy by saying, “Well, other sub- 
jects are even worse.” But this is a very poor rationalization. The swing toward record- 
keeping for the less able student is obviously not the answer, although some good ideas 
may come from it. Mere busy work is no substitute for wrongly directed learning. 





At least a dozen good studies have been undertaken which show what ledger clerks and 
accountants now do on the job and what knowledges of bookkeeping and accounting are 
needed by general business workers and by all citizens. These studies have resulted in 
some tinkering of the traditional bookkeeping course of study but they have not resulted 
the in the thoroughgoing revision which bookkeeping deserves as based upon the conclusions 
of these researches. 





001 Leaders in business and in business education have been indicting the wastefulness in 
cal our present method of teaching shorthand. In spite of some very successful pioneer 
studies and efforts, most shorthand is taught as poorly as foreign languages are taught 

in the American schools. We teach principles instead of functions, just as the foreign 

-he language teachers still teach grammar techniques instead of developing conversational 
: ability. We still teach all of our students a complete system of shorthand apparently on 

i the assumption that they may all become Dupraw’s, Swem’s, and Billy Rose’s. Not one 
nd student in many hundreds needs the full technical training we give him. Not only do 
these additional learnings slow up the work, but they are actually impedimenta in achiev- 

ing the very objectives for which they are taught—speed in taking dictation. For the 

1to master shorthand reporter, these procedures have real value; for the average stenogra- 
pher, they are a nuisance, Yet we continue to teach them by a cumbersome methodology. 

rn- Worst of all, for years we have been preaching the validity of general business educa- 
-_ tion. We continue to let ourselves be confused by general business education for all and 
‘ general business education on a pre-vocational basis for commercial students. We still 
ite teach a hodge-podge of general business subjects with different procedures and reap 
Ss: mediocre results. We still fool ourselves that there is a possibility of our having a 


four-year sequence of general business subjects. Leaders in business education who 
recognize the total demands of the curriculum realize the absurdity of this wishful think- 
ing, yet they have done little to provide us with the text materials so necessary for achiev- 
ing the very objectives which they are preaching. 


Similar analyses could be made of the teaching of typing and of distributive educa- 
tion although these are probably less vulnerable than the three subject matter areas indi- 
cated previously. If business education can take advantage of the shedding of its chrysalis, 
it can soar to heights and thereby make a considerable contribution to human betterment. 
If we fail to take advantage of the present state of flux and remain moribund, business 
education will become less and less influential in the school program. Some shorthand and 
bookkeeping with allied subjects will continue to be taught in the secondary school, but 
other subjects will increasingly take their places. The communication and control func- 
tions of business will of course continue to be taught regardless of what happens to busi- 

rk ness education as such, but there is no reason why they must be taught through a formal 
_ program of business education; other departmental areas will be eager to take over. 
ding 
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These practical teaching helps are yours 
for the asking—just write us specifying 


the ones you want. 


@ Course of Study in Office Ma- 
chines (form B184) 


@ Teachers’ Guide for the Monroe 
Educator (form B182) 


@ Teaching Office Practice 
by the Rotation Plan (form 


B118) 


@ Office Practice Rotation 
Plan Formulas (form 
XSS$243) 


@ Layout Sheet — Office 
Training Laboratory (form 


XSS246) 





Thsomne AIDS 
ARE A BIG FACTOR IN 
MONROE SERVICE 


The hundreds of schools that are using 
Monroes in their Office Practice courses 
are getting much more than machines— 
they always have available practical 
courses of instruction and handbooks of 
authentic modern practices and methods. 

Write to our Educational Department. 
Get full description of the Monroe Edu- 
cator; a regular Monroe Adding Calcu- 
lator made expressly for schools. and 
sold to schools only at a special rate. We 
can make prompt deliveries of Monroe 


Educators. 












MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. omnes sew tener 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 


It is heartening to learn that schools offering vocational business training are more and more 
becoming concerned with all the talents and achievements of their graduates. Time was, and too 
often still is, when two or three “net speeds” sufficed for the record on the basis of which place- 
ments were made. 

A rather complete data sheet, called “Business Education Referral” (queer name that obscures 
its purpose), is described in Business Education Outlook. This record is filled out for each busi- 
ness student who has completed “sufficient business training to be of vocational value.” This 
attempt of school people to be in a better position to recommend students when jobs are to be 
filled is commendable, but several details arrest attention. They are noted here because they 
reflect serious defects which have been noted on this page many times. 

The grading is done in terms of “Poor,” “—Average,’ “Average,” “+ Average,’ and “Ex- 
cellent.” These grades can mean little to a prospective employer who doesn’t know what quality 
of work is the basis of these grades. And three degrees of “average” grades are unusual, to say 
the least. Any experienced teacher can easily visualize the difficulties in the way of thus classify- 
ing his students. 

There is nothing in the record that really indicates the student’s degree of all-around occupa- 
tional competence. It is recorded for the bookkeeping student that he took the subject two years 
and received a rating of “average.” Average of what? Of what the total group did? Or of 
what one should do to be an average bookkeeper? Does the “average” refer to his grades in 
various progress tests or to his final test? Average on what kind of test—principles or practice 
or both? In short what does “average” mean to me, a prospective employer in the light of the 
requirements of the job I have to fill? 

I need a stenographer, one who can take an hour’s dictation of the daily mail and get out usable 
transcripts in time for the one o’clock mail collection. I look at the “Referral” for the girl sent 
me and find that she is “average” in “dictation” and in “transcription.” What does that mean? 
Probably that in a five-minute classroom-type reading test she “took” five hundred words, and 
transcribed her notes up to the ‘‘average” for the group. But what does that tell me about her 
ability to handle my quite different dictation and transcription? Nothing at all. 

You need a typist. A “Referral” is sent you by the school. It tells you that Susan is “aver- 
age” in “gross speed per minute,” and that from the standpoint of accuracy she rates “+ aver- 
age” on “errors per minute.” Now if you are a business man, what does that mean to you? Even 
if you are a teacher of typing, you haven’t much to go on, except your knowledge that the 
“speed” average refers to spurt-speed copying ability and that the accuracy average in terms of 
“errors per minute” is a most unreliable index of office typing accuracy—on tabulations, form 
letters, stencils, specifications, rough draft, addressing envelopes, multiple carbon copies, etc., ete. 

Smith needs a good all-around general office clerk. He examines Jane’s “Referral” carefully to 
see what she can do for him. But he finds no reference to clerical knowledge or skills or know- 
how there. Oh yes, he finds that Jane is ‘‘“+average” on ‘adding machines” and “rotary calcula- 
tors,” but these are easily learned skills and previous girls have soon mastered them. Jane is pretty 
good on the “key-drive calculator,” but Smith doesn’t have any. No, what he wants is a girl who 
has had training in handling the non-machine kinds of clerical work common to all offices. Jane 
evidently will not do. “Too bad the schools don’t train people for the more numerous and equally 
attractive clerical jobs found in offices,” is Smith’s thought as he lays aside the Referral. 

The Ready-to-Wear store wants a salesgirl, one who has had basic training for such work. 
He understands that the local schools give such training, but he finds nothing in Martha’s Referral 
just received to suggest this. 

Now you see what I mean. A data sheet that reports only on the traditional basic skills in terms 


of “Poor,” “— average,” ‘‘average,” “+ average,” “excellent,” and not on occupational competence 
in terms of scores or grades made in comprehensive tests of all-around competence based on 
minimal job requirements—the United Business Entrance Tests or something like them—is of 
little value. The city in which those tests were first tried out seems to be among those that still 
cling to more or less meaningless grades on older type non-vocational tests. 

In the absence of any rating on clerical or secretarial competence in the Referral, except the office 
machine ratings, it is surprising to note that the Referral is to be filled out by “the teacher of 
the Jast business subject studied by the pupil,” and that this teacher “in the majority of cases will 
be the teacher of office or secretarial practice.” If this form is to be filled out by the /ast teacher, 
it is going to be filled out from the office records of grades turned in by other teachers, and there- 
fore can be filled out quite as well by a school office clerk. It seems evident that course grades, 
not a final test of competence, are what goes into the Referral, and that these grades are recorded 


1Ginn & Company publication, Number III, Boston, Massachusetts, March, 1945, “Business Education Referral.” 


(Continued on page 33) 
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23 Nationally Known Corporations 
Have Bought 
31.089 Burroughs Calculators 


AN AVERAGE OF MORE THAN 
A THOUSAND CALCULATORS PER USER 


Figuring is a big production job with large 
corporations. In order to reduce expenses and 
get faster, more accurate work, they want their 
office people to have the best possible produc- 
tion tools. They test—compare—make careful 
time studies of all types of machines. When 
such companies buy—and keep on buying— 
Burroughs Calculators, you can be sure they 
have been proved faster and more efficient for 


the work! 


This preference is not limited to large 
corporations. In businesses of ail 
sizes, Burroughs Calculators are pre- 
ferred .. . and, as a result, operators 
trained on Burroughs Calculators are 
most in demand. Your students learn- 
ing calculator operation, wil] find 
job opportunities enhanced if they are 
familiar with the Burroughs Calcu- 
lator —its speed, ease and simplicity of 
operation. Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S 


BURROUGHS 
CALCULATORS 


EASIER TO LEARN 
FASTER TO OPERATE 


BUSINESS 


PAE RK ESS 


This new Burroughs—the 
calculator with the built-in 
memory—accumulates totals 
automatically . . . gives you 
the results of individual com- 
putations and the net result 
or grand total without time- 
wasting rehandling of figures. 


BURROUGHS 
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OUR PRESENT BASIC BUSINESS EDUCATION 
IS GOOD! 





Here are two comments pertinent to the current interest in "basic" business training. They 


are presented together not because they conflict, but because they complement each other. 





Dr. William M. Polishook. Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, believes that our present program of basic business 
education is quite satisfactory. Our problem is inadequately pre- 
pared teachers. 


DOCTOR POLISHOOK 


There is adequate evidence that the vocational ob- 
jective of business education on the secondary school 
level can be justified. In 1944-45, 71 per cent of the 
graduates from high school business education depart- 
ments in the State of New Jersey were employed in 
dice positions. This is a conservative figure for north- 
en New Jersey. This situation is probably true in 
other states. 

For the sake of the record, it must also be made clear 
that the present hue and cry for the so-called “basic 
business” subjects, is not new. It is in a sense a re- 
vival. Like the usual revival only the embellishments 
are really new. In 1933, the case for economic educa- 
tion was summarized in the well-known book Com- 
mercial Education in the High School. Here is a sam- 
ile of what was said then’: “. . . business is an economic 
activity, a social service of great importance. Every 
employer and employee is a citizen. Each must under- 
vand, not only his responsibility to the other, but also 
the social organism of which he 1s a part. It is the func- 
tion of commercial education to see that every pupil 
who receives business training in a secondary school 
acquires that degree of social intelligence which should 
qalify him to discharge fully his responsibilities as a 
citizen.” 

Two Jobs of Business Education 

As business educators we always had two responsi- 
tilities ; namely, vocational education and economic edu- 
tation and as business educators we still have these re- 
ponsibilities. 

Fifteen years ago the demand for adequately trained 
tachers of these economic subjects was evident. We 
had the subject matter in book form then but we didn’t 
lave teachers who could do the job. If we had we 
vould not be in this predicament now. We didn’t do 
nything about it then but talk and we are not doing 
«anything about it now but talk. Small wonder that ad- 
ninistrators found apathy on the part of business teach- 
ts who were assigned to the social-business subjects 
hen and the same is true now. Here lies the crux of 
the problem. 

It is also evident that the universal acceptance of 


#conomic education for all was hampered by the de- 


jartmentalization of subject matter in the schools and 
still is. It seems to be that no matter what the values 
ire, if the subject is taught in the business department, 
is not suitable for other pupils. This meant that only 
usiness education teachers taught these “basic busi- 
less” subjects and they were not prepared to do the job. 
1F. G. Nichols, Commercial Education in the High School, The Apple- 
ton-Century Co., 1933, pp. 222-234 (out of print). 
(Continued on next page) 
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Kennard E. Goodman. John Hay High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio, also maintains that the present program is good, but will be 
glad to see continued improvement. He suggests four ways for 
arriving at this improvement. 


MR. GOODMAN 


Drastic revision of the basic business education pro- 
gram implying entirely new content, new courses, a com- 
pletely new attack and set-up, could only be accom- 
plished by completely destroying what we have. 

Do we actually want such extreme measures taken? 
Even though we grant that there is always room for 
improvement, there is also much that is extremely good 
in our present program. The basic part of our present 
program has stood the test of time, and much of it 
represents the best educational thought over the years. 
We cannot afford to throw things out the window 
merely because we see they are not perfect or because 
a few criticisms are forthcoming. No teacher ever has 
things actually as good as he wants them to be. 

sack in 1932, businessmen, according to Dr. Tonne, 
were asking that prospective employees be given “a good 
background education—an attitude of earnestness to- 
wards their work, and a background for the proper un- 
derstanding of how business functions: that is all.” Are 
employers asking more than that today’? 

In 1930, Dr. Shields, in an article,? deplored the fact 
that business education was only clerical education. He 
was of the opinion that the pupil in the business educa- 
tion curricula was trained only. in technical skills and 
was in no way being oriented to the “facts of business 
life.” Dr. Shields believed that pupils under the 1930 
set-up gained no insight into business relationships, and 
that our high schools, instead of being institutions for 
the development of business students, had become mills 
for grinding out clerical workers. 


We Meet the Need 

Do present basic business education courses meet the 
recognized major or over-all objective of today’s basic 
business education program, namely to develop an un- 
derstanding and appreciation of our modern business 
system and its requirements? We think they do. Busi- 
nessmen are continually asking for employees who know 
something about business and how it operates. The 
pupil is learning these facts in our present business 
training course. Pupils are beginning to learn about 
the wise use of their own resources through the care- 
ful choice and utilization of goods. This information 
is coming to them through their study of consumer edu- 
cation. Employers want workers who are capable of 
practical and creative thinking. What courses offer 
better opportunities for this than economics and business 
law? The objectives of the courses mentioned and 
others as well are essentially the objectives of modern 
basic business education. 


2“Our Clerical Mills,” The Journal of Business Education, May 1930, 
p. 34. 
(Continued on next page) 
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Until recently we have had very little 
competition in the teaching of these 
subjects. Now other teachers, non- 
business teachers are stealing our 
thunder and some of us don’t like it. 
Can we justify this attitude? 
Our Present Program Works 

Business education has developed 
a program of economic education 
which can do all that is demanded 
of it. Dr. Price made an excellent 
compilation of basic generalizations 
for a program of economic education 
in the 1946 American Business Edu- 
cation Yearbook. Dr. Price could 
have referred to a more complete list 
if he had referred to the table of 
contents of the now existing eco- 
nomics books, economic geography 
books, commercial law books, etc. In 
this same source, Dr. Price quoted 
from the N.E.A. Educational Policies 
Commission; Lynd’s, Recent Social 
Trends; Beighey’s, Consumer Edu- 


cation Studies; the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, the Consumer Education 


Study; and others. A careful check 
of these references against our al- 
ready existing materials finds few 
differences. We haven’t made a be- 
ginning in the area of economic sub- 
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ject matter, we have a well developed 
subject matter program. 
Types of Economic Education 

3asic business education, better 
called economic education, must be 
divided into two distinct areas. First, 
general economic or personal-use ma- 
terials needed by all students, and 
second, vocational economic materials 
which give substance and meaning 
to vocational training. Both are 
found in abundance in our present 
materials. This is borne out some- 
what by the fact that social studies 
textbooks are borrowing our ma- 
terials liberally, general mathematics 
is becoming more like business arith- 
metic every time a new book comes 
out, home economic teachers use our 
budgets, accounts, ete. 

Our program of economic educa- 
tion does not need “drastic” change. 
On the contrary, we have yet to sell 
the responsibility of teaching this 
material to our business teachers, we 
must yet train adequately to teach 
the material which we have, and we 
must vet break down professional 
barriers which have hampered the 
universal acceptance of our program 
of economic education for more 
pupils and by the most competent 
teachers—no matter who they are. 


GOODMAN 
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Change Not Useful 

What advantages would be gained 
by scrapping entirely our present 
program? Are we so sure that out- 
standing improvement would result ? 
If changes are considered desirable, 
let us build upon our present frame- 
work, using it as a basis for improve- 
ment. There are economies in this 
method as well as practical values 
that cannot be ignored. At present, 
we have courses of study, syllabi, 
text books, and other teaching ma- 
terials, which represent great myriads 
of careful and well planned thought. 
We can agree, that for the most part, 
this material is well organized and 
presented in an attractive manner. 
We do not maintain that every 
tangible contribution ever made to 
the basic business education program 
must be retained in its entirety, but 
how can we afford to ignore the ad- 
vantages to be gained in using the 
best of what we have as a taking-off 
point? 
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No one can possibly justify a 
“drastic” revision of our basic busi- 
ness curriculum until we have hon- 
estly given our present set-up a fair 
trial. We maintain that the basic 
curriculum has never had a fair trial 
because we have never had a sys- 
tematic, scientific, concerted, ‘in- 
spired” attempt to teach basic busi- 
ness education. It is true that a few 
leaders have been inspired, but on 
the whole only a half hearted at- 
tempt has been made to teach basic 
business education. 


Confusion Doesn't Help 


At the present time many business 
teachers have been so harassed by 
conflicting rumors and _ directives 
about what should be and _ what 
should not be taught as basic busi- 
ness education that they no longer 
have a clear-cut picture of the ob- 
jectives of their  basic-business 
courses. The old chestnut about busi- 
nessmen asking for “boys and girls 


with personality, charm, pois, grace, 


and beauty regardless of whether 


they can spell, figure or type” has 
confused many of our more conscien- 
tious business teachers. J iey can 
properly say to themselves, “| erhaps 
it is wasting time insisting on ae- 
curacy and efficiency as a ‘meastire 
of pupil achievement when tie busi- 
ness world wants most the ‘aitractiye 


personality folks.’”’ Personally, for 
myself, | still want a secretary who 
can spell and type accurately even 
though she may not be easy on my 
eyes. ; 

3ecause many of the basic business 
education courses came into the cur- 
riculum ‘“‘under the protective wing” 
of the vocational business subjects, 
some business teachers, in their think- 
ing at least have never given these 
courses an opportunity to stand on 
their own feet. Without a clearl 
defined objective, many teachers have 
tried to teach these courses as voca- 
tional rather than non - vocational 
courses. In the matter of goals we 
know that “learning is specific’’—ob- 
jectives must be specific too. With 
indefinite objectives, the result is apt 
to be “neither fish nor fowl.” 


Means of Improvement 

How can we remedy the present 
situation without a drastic revision 
of the program? In the first place, 
basic business objectives today need 
a clear re-definement. We must come 
to recognize these _ basic-business 
courses for what they are and for 
the values which they have for all 
pupils non-vocationally. We must 
restate and redefine our objectives 
in terms of definite outcomes to give 
teachers something to ‘‘shoot at.” 

In the second place we need to 
study thoroughly our present courses 
(1) to correct any overlapping and 
unnecessary repetition which exists, 
and (2) to draw into the content o! 
the course those essentials which are 
lacking or which are not concisely 
brought out. To accomplish our pur- 
poses may mean the elimination ot 
some of our present courses, but 
more than likely it will merely mean 
a shifting of emphasis within the 
present frame work. In some cases 
it may mean a revision of textbooks. 

In the third place, we must carry 
on research and experimental study 
in the field of basic business instruc- 
tion with as much care and foresight 
as we have done in the skill areas. 
There should be a science of teach- 
ing non-vocational business educa 
tion. This science would indicate 
that the building of attitudes and the 
formulation of judgments requires 4 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Progressive Education 


and 


Business 


Training 


by Herbert A. Tonne 


New York University 





“Traditional subject matter prepares for a life that has gone. In the span of 


one generation this has happened to business education. 


Bookkeeping and 


shorthand as now taught provide training for jobs that have ceased to exist. 
We need new subject matter and an entirely new concept of teaching proce- 
dures.” This point of view is contradicted by comments like these: "The trouble 


with the modern school is that subject matter is no longer being taught. 
school graduates can no longer compute, spell, or even read. 


High 
In trying to 


teach for life the schools attempt the impossible and fail to attain what they 


have been organized to do." 


This article evaluates the attitudes presented 


above through an analysis of the strengths and weaknesses of both positions, 
and then presents a synthesis that applies to the immediate problems of busi- 


ness education. 





M OST business teachers have had 
a considerable interest in pro- 
cressive education, especially in terms 
of the results of progressive educa- 
tion upon the students they receive 
irom the elementary school. 

This country has experienced many 
experiments in teaching procedures 
and in types of schools. During the 
past forty years there has been one 
important contribution to our edu- 
cational philosophy: “Progressive” 
education. It is one of the boldest of 
the experiments and the most  per- 
wasive in its influence on the schools. 

What is Progressive Education? 

It is futile to restate the early ex- 
iravagances of “Progressive’’ educa- 
tion. Moreover, conventional educa- 
lors were, in a way, as responsible 
ior these excesses as were the pro- 
gressive group. They were simply 
the values carried to extremes neces- 
ary to challenge the conventional 
complacency of the usual schools. 
This is a frequent occurrence. The 
pioneer is likely to overstate his case 
in order to make evident his point of 
view. 

The traditional school had_ this 
joint of view: “There are certain 
lacts, skills, and abilities which it is 
necessary for all to know. They must 
be got into the child somehow. Where 
progress is difficult the child may be 
ajoled, threatened, and even pun- 
shed to attain learning. If learning 
proves easy and pleasant, and even 
meaningful for some pupils, so much 
the better, but the key point is that 
the facts and skills must be learned.” 
The progressive schoolman believes 
his: that “Human beings have many 
potential interests and abilities. The 
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teacher must help the learner discover 
what they are so that he will be eager 
to acquire certain learnings in order 
to satisfy these interests. Properly 
stimulated, the learner’s own desires 
will extend the scope of his inquiries 
with the result that the learner then 
will study areas of interest which had 
no initial attraction for him.” 

In the school of today there is us- 
ual acceptance of the point of view 
that the learning process is a special 
kind of experience for each pupil. 
This means that learning progresses 
most efficiently and proficiently when 
the original and acquired interests of 
the learner are considered. The able 
teacher holds the interests of each of 
his students carefully before him as 
he carries on his instruction. 

Many schools still find it difficult 
to undertake progressive educational 
procedures simply because classes are 
too large to handle. The result is that 
the old inflexibility of classroom 
teaching usually prevails under these 
conditions. Otherwise, in most 
schools, many of the practices advo- 
cated by progressive education have 
become quite usual. 


Contribution of Progressive Education 


Thus, progressive education must 
be given recognition for adapting the 
findings of psychology to school prac- 
tices. The traditional school has been 
compelled to deviate from continu- 
ing without question the formal prac- 
tices of rote learning. There are, to 
be sure, still differences between pro- 
gressive schools and _ traditional 
schools, but the difference now is one 
of degree rather than of absolutes. 
In all schools children are allowed 
much more freedom of choice and 


action. It is merely a question of how 
much freedom. 

Most business teachers have dis- 
covered that students from progres- 
sive schools are likely to show greater 
initiative and intelligence. They have 
a clearer idea, as a rule, of what they 
want to do and pursue these objec- 
tives with more urgency. Progressive 
schools give the student a security 
which the product of the conventional 
school often lacks. He is secure be- 
cause his native abilities have been 
fostered and respected. The focus 
of schooling has been upon the stu- 
dent himself, on what he is and what 
he can make of himself. 

The business teacher is 
subject-minded, and therefore, all 
too frequently, finds the naturai ¢x 
uberance of the child brought up im 
a progressive school trying. Busi- 
ness teachers have been brought up 
on a notion that students should do 
what they are told to do, learn be- 
cause the teacher says the learning 
is important, and be concerned 
about test results. Business teachers 
must not, in their annoyance at hav- 
ing to make adjustments, dismiss the 
great gains that this enthusiasm for 
life begotten from the progressive 
school achieves. 


usually 


Failings of Progressive Education 


On the other hand we cannot live 
by and for ourselves alone. We must 
have regard not only for our indi- 
vidual selves but for the interests of 
others. The progressives have de- 
voted much time, care, and effort to 
preserving these differences in their 
students. On the other hand, as a 
result of this care and attention, stu- 
dents often have grown self-centered 
and selfish. In its least blatant form 
this selfishness has been a form of 
indifference to the interests of others. 
This indifference might often be 
classed as tolerance so long as there 
is no clash of interests. Often, how- 
ever, the progressive school ccained 
student is resentful when the inter- 
ests of other members of the group 
differ from his own. 

These comments are generaliza- 
tions and obviously contain some ele- 
ment of fallacy in them. They are un- 
fair to some students from many 
progressive schools. There is how- 
ever so much truth in these general- 
izations that they cannot be disre- 
garded. The schools do well to allow 
students freedom to develop accord- 
ing to their individual differences. 
This freedom, nevertheless, should be 
allowed only so long as respect for 
the differences of others is commen- 
surate with respect for the students’ 
own interest. When the self-interest 
exceeds respect for others’ needs the 
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students become petulant, selfish, and 
intolerant. Teachers should first try 
reasonable explanation, but where 
this fails should not the teachers and 
administrators arbitrarily and by au- 
thority limit the individual freedom 
of the offender until he attains the 
ability or maturity to cooperate ? 


Demands of Business 


The traditional goal of business 
education in the high school was to 
turn out good clerks—students who 
would do what they were told to do 
and would have a deep respect for 
the boss. Office managers still tend 
to expect this kind of product from 
the secondary school. They show 
their annoyance in their constantly 
repeated remarks about the unreli- 
ability of the high school product. 
Initial workers no longer accept any 
beginning salary that is offered them. 
They question the fairness of office 
procedures—just as they have ques- 
tioned the work that is done in 
school. Moreover, they are often 
painfully ignorant of many of the 
most important elements of informa- 
tion students are expected to possess. 
Students can now graduate from 
high school, and even from college 
and still be illiterate in certain major 
respects. Without some compulsion 
in school, the student often reaches 
maturity ignorant of elementary, but 
fundamental, abilities in computation, 
spelling, punctuation and simple 
grammar, This is why the traditional 
educator insists on the importance of 
subject matter. 

Spelling, punctuation, grammar 
and especially arithmetic provide 
many learning difficulties, it is true, 
but no change in our social structure 
has yet reduced their importance to 
the slightest degree. They are the 
forms which give ability to arrive at 
real communication rather than mis- 
understanding caused by different in- 
terpretation of sentence construction. 
People respect good form in sports, 
good technique in the arts, good man- 
ners in social life; they are most im- 
portant in business. The schools 
must teach the elements of them by 
quite routine methods, preferably as 
early as possible, for like shorthand 
and typing they are essentially skills. 
Students find satisfaction and a 
sense of achievement in such learn- 
ing. Although full comprehension of 
the meaning of these forms does noi 
come till adult life, the student will 
have laid the foundation for good 
habits for the rest of his life. 


Teaching the Fundamentals 
The gap in the informational group 
of the product of the progressive 
school need not be taken too seri- 
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ously. The traditional school also 
left gaps in the student’s informa- 
tional resources. Much meaningless 
drill was undertaken to no purpose 
except apparently to keep children 
occupied at passive activity they dis- 
liked. Now at least they engage in 
possibly meaningless activity (that 
for the teacher at least is all too ac- 
tive) but which they apparently en- 
joy. Long lists of difficult spelling 
words for which the learner often 
did not know the meaning, arithmetic 
problems whose sole purpose seemed 
to be as unlifelike as possible, intri- 
cate grammatical constructions which 
really do not exist in English were 
the fare in the traditional school. It 
is no surprise that the Eight Year 
Study showed that progressive 
schools did no worse than the cen- 
ventional schools. However, only if 
the basic learnings are attained mucl 
better than in the conventional school 
can the progressive school give it- 
self a satisfactory rating. The tradi- 
tional school covered much but ac- 
complished little. It failed to realize 
that overlearning of meaningful 
competencies is the key to success 
for the school. Unfortunately al! 
too frequently all that is overlearned 
or mastered in the progressive school 
are carelessness, indifference to the 
rights of others, and techniques for 
getting out of unpleasant tasks. 

There are two values which the 
progressive school has attained which 
must however, be noted. The pro- 
gressive school has broken down the 
barriers between separate subjects 
and they have given a new dignity 
to the arts and skills in the curricu- 
lum. Both are of great importance. 
Students must cut across depart- 
mental lines to gain a sense of rela- 
tionship. In life, abilities are not used 
in watertight compartments. The tra- 
ditional school rarely attained the 
crossover. The progressive school 
often does so. 

Respect for Individual Differences 

The great success of the progres- 
sive movement has been to create 
a genuine respect for the different 
temperaments of learners, This has 
resulted in a lessening of the gap be- 
tween student and teacher; more 
freedom and vitality in teaching, and 
more activity rather than passive ab- 
sorption for the student. The student, 
however, must exercise caution and 
control so that this freedom does not 
lead to self-indulgence and mere ac- 
tivity that has no relationship to 
learning. 

The phase of progressive education 
which has found least acceptance is 
that of allowing the interests of the 
student to determine what he shall 


study. Many progressive — schools 
have modified this principle in actual 
practice since the early days of the 
movement. But unfortunately some 
of the largest school systems in the 
country are just now catching up 
with progressivism and are voing to 
the ridiculous in encouraging: stu- 
dents to vote on all their activities, 
Such a travesty of democracy does 
much to harm all schools, conven- 
tional and progressive alike. 


Permanent Gains 


Some aspects of progressive edu- 
cation have much value and should 
be retained, The greater honesty, the 
better relations between learner and 
teacher, and between teacher and su- 
pervisor should be retained. The fu- 
tile should be discarded. No alert 
teacher will want to go back to the 
rote learning and arbitrary discipline 
of the old school; but the newer 
school should not be just as good 
(just as poor) as the old school. The 
newer school should help the learner 
acquire skills, informational compet- 
encies, and abilities more proficiently 
than the old school. In achieving 
freedom and good relations the new 
school must not arrive at chaos. The 
freedom must be fully integrated 
with order and common sense. The 
greatest danger to our schools is that 
progressive education gone haywire 
will result in a return to the tradi- 
tional school with its few redeeming 
features and many narrowing char- 
acteristics. The new school must take 
the best features of the traditional 
school and those of the progressive 
school to arrive at a school that real- 
ly meets our present needs. In this 
work business education can be of 
service and in turn can be helped to 
achieve its best service. 

Business education has much to 
learn from progressive education. 
The teaching of certain business sub- 
jects is especially poor because the 
newer understandings have not been 
absorbed by business teachers. This 
is especially true of the social-busi- 
ness subjects. Rote memorization, ab- 
stract problems, and mere coverage 
have caused the basic business sub- 
jects to lose ground in the struggle 
for a place in the school program. 

Progressive education can learn 
much from business education. Skills 
can best be learned by following the 
technique of the expert. There are 
right ways and wrong ways of learn- 
ing skills. Business teachers long ago 
discovered that trial and error learn- 
ing must be reduced to a minimum 1! 
effective learning is to be attained 
in the skills. Most progressives have 
not yet realized this. 
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FILING FOR 


ae L — 


by Elizabeth T. Van Derveer 


New Jersey State Teachers College 
Montclair, New Jersey 


k file to find. This may be 

turned around to some extent 
jor the non-office worker who may 
fnd because the material has been 
previously filed or arranged by some- 
me who knows the correct filing 
procedures and techniques. Finding, 
then, is made simpler for all when 
miform rules for alphabetizing are 
iollowed. Alphabetizing is defined 
as: beginning with the first letter of 
ach part of the name or title, and 
continuing the comparison with an- 
other name until a point is reached at 
which two letters are different. 

It is correct alphabetizing that is 
useful to all—finding or filing. When 
wrrectly alphabetized the paper is 
placed in the proper compartment in 
the file, or the list is arranged cor- 
rectly ; when the rules of alphabetiza- 
ion are known, the paper can easily 
be found or the desired spot on the 
list reached without waste of time. 


What everyday activities 
demand the knowledge of 
fling and to what extent? 

In using the telephone directory, 
the dictionary, and other refer- 
ence books such as encyclopedias, a 
knowledge of filing rules and_ skill 
in their application will enable an 
dividual to turn quickly to the right 
pages for the desired information. 
He will have learned to follow the 
“guides” at the top and bottom of the 
pages to speed finding. He will be 
able to break the alphabet into small 
pieces so that he can use any letter 
of the twenty-six as a starting point 
for the mental processes involved in 
inding a particular word. He will 
not have to start always at “a”! 

Books, magazines, newspapers, all 
have various indices. To illustrate, 
wonsider the lists of stocks and bonds, 
theatre listings, index to advertisers, 
index to the contents of the book, 
magazine or newspaper itself. Each 
ot these lists will be arranged alpha- 
betically, following the same filing 
tules used in the telephone directory, 
dictionary or reference books. When 
a person is acquainted with simple 
ling rules, he will make use of 
such indices; until his acquaintance- 
ship grows, he is likely to thumb 
through the pages of the book or 
magazine, overlooking the possibil- 
tes of the index. 





»s have 
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The public library is a shining ex- 
ample of extremely precise filing pro- 
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cedures. It is not necessary for the 
average individual to become ac- 
quainted with the intricacies of the 
Dewey Decimal System (although he 
might become quite fascinated with 
its study) but he should be able to 
use the card catalogs comfortably 
and efficiently. He should know 
that the books are placed on the 
shelves according to numerical order 
and that within the numerical divi- 
sions, books are arranged alphabet- 
ically according to author. 

Personal or hobby files are es- 
pecially useful in the home. With- 
out the organization of a file, papers 
are likely to collect in a heterogeneous 
mass. These papers may be letters, 
household receipts, photography neg- 
atives or slides, cards for recipe 
boxes, or more bulky items, such as 
nails, screws, or seeds. Everyone 
should learn that careful planning 
for storage of these items (with 


proper filing control) results in easier 
finding; that most items can be ar- 
ranged by title or 
location ; 

the 


name, subject, 
that within 
base is al- 


number, or 
these classifications 





"|... the same simple rules apply..." 


ways the alphabet and that the same 
simple rules apply as in the filing of 
letters in an executive’s office. 


What are the basic filing rules 
useful to "all" as well as 
to professional file clerks? 

Each word and each initial or ab- 
breviation in an individual name is 
a separate indexing unit. 

When the first units of two or 
more names are identical, then, but 
only then, the second units are con- 
sidered. 


All titles are arranged according 
to the alphabetic sequence of letters 
to the last letter of the word. Each 
word is considered separately. 

Von, Van, Du, De, D’ O’, and 
other such forms are considered a 
part of the surname. Mc, and Mac 
are alphabetized as they are spelled 
and are also a part of the surname. 

When business names contain the 
full name of an individual, the sur- 
name of the individual is usually 
written first, followed by the rest of 
the name. 

Exception: If the individual whose 

name appears in the title has been 

dead a long time, it may be filed with 
first name first. 

Example: Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 

Martha Washington Restaurant. 


The, a, an, and (or &) of, 
and for, when used as part of a name 
are disregarded in alphabetizing. If 
the first word is disregarded, it is 
placed at the end of the title in paren- 
theses—otherwise, it is placed in 
parentheses where it occurs. 

Titles or distinguishing abbrevia- 
tions such as Prof., Capt., Dr., Mrs., 
Miss, Rev., Sr., Jr., 2d or 2nd, Ph. 
D., and LL. D. are placed at the end 
of a name and inclosed in paren- 
theses, and disregarded in filing. 

Abbreviated words or names such 
as Wm., Geo., Chas., Co., Inc., Corp., 
and numerals are considered as if 
they were spelled in full. 

As s in the combination ’s does not 
belong to the title any more than 
does the apostrophe, it is disregarded 
in filing. In the combination s’ the s 
is a part of the original title and is 
therefore considered. 

Governmentally controlled agencies 
(Federal, state, county, municipal ) 
are indexed under the name of the 
government or division of the gov- 
ernment. 


Successful filing is 
mainly commonsense. 

These following hints may be use- 
ful in filing: 
File to find. 

Not only does this rule check pos- 
sible carelessness before it occurs, 
but it also suggests that if an article 
or paper is not likely to be called for 
in the future, why file it at all? Files 
are cluttered with unnecessary, un- 
wanted materials which should have 
been filed in the wastebasket in the 
first place. Good filing habits en- 
courage selectivity and should result 
in elimination of unimportant articles. 

File under the title by which you 
are most likely to look for the in- 
formation in the future. 

This requires preliminary planning 
previous to actual filing. Some of 
these questions must be answered— 
will it be more convenient to refer to 
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these materials again by name, by 
subject, by number, or by geographic 
location? or, will a system which 
incorporates all of these be more 
satisfactory ? 

It will also mean that some system 
of “coding” (a professional filing 
term) be followed. This merely 
means that the title, location, or sub- 
ject is underlined or circled in the 
written text of the paper being filed, 
or written on the document to aid in 
actually placing the paper in its 
proper position in the file. This is 
an aid to refiling also in case the 
paper is removed for study or refer- 
ence from its original spot in the 
drawer. 

Follow established rules 
fixd by the same rules. 

When the same rules are used for 
both filing and finding, little con- 
fusion can exist. 

Keep files current—remove 
materials frequently. 

In actual business, so that there 
will be no question as to where trans- 
fer materials have been placed and 
when, it is customary to transfer 
papers at stated intervals during the 
year. In some types of business, for 
example a lawyer’s office, where a 
case may be of very short duration 
or drag on forever, it is customary 
to remove or transfer papers belong- 
ing to a closed case as soon as the 
case has been finished. 

In a personal file, either of these 
two methods might be used. It 
should be remembered, however, that 
obsolete materials should be removed 
completely from the file, and those 
to which future reference might be 
made should be transferred fre- 
quently to some other less congested 
spot. 

File neatly—no edges protruding. 

If a paper is worth keeping, it 
should be kept intact. Edges which 

extend beyond the drawer or folder 


filing; 


obsolete 


become dog-eared and torn. Valu- 
able materials are likely to become 
worn; again, 1f papers are to be 


kept, they should be kept as care- 
fully and as perfectly as possible. 


All papers or articles pertaining to 
one individual or thing should be 
placed in one folder or other con- 
tainer. 

In setting up the, pattern of the 
filing system, it is important to choose 
headings that will cover all possible 
additions to the file. As new sub- 
jects or titles appear, the file should 
be increased in size. Care should be 
taken, however, that subjects or titles 
do not overlap as this creates a very 
difficult situation: where to file and 
where to find. 


Occasionally, particularly in sub- 
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ject filing, a letter will be received 
which might be filed in two places. 
The letter may be cut, or the second 
part copied, and actually filed to- 
gether with necessary notations for 
identification in both places. 

When there are two or more papers 
or cards from the same individual, 
they should be filed by date, the later 
date on top. 

As reference is usually made to 
most recent correspondence, it is 
common sense to file the latest date 
on top. In any case, all papers (both 
the so-called “in-correspondence”’ and 
“out-correspondence”) from one in- 
dividual or pertaining to one sub- 
ject should be placed together so that 
reference may be made to the com- 
plete case history when desired. 


What filing equipment 
is necessary to "all"? 

Any course in filing, whether for 
commercial or non-commercial stu- 
dents should include an examination 
of various types of filing equipment 
—card files and guides, portable 
files for home use, file cabinets, 
manila folders, and cardboard trans- 
fer files. If it is impossible to collect 
samples of these various types of 
equipment, pictures will do almost as 
well, or a visit to the local stationery 
store where many of these articles 
will be on display. 

For filing small cards at home, 
shoe boxes or wooden cheese boxes 
serve the purpose of card files very 
well. Glass jars are particularly well 
adapted to filing nails, screws, seeds 


and other bulky items. Individual 
ingenuity might bring many other 


possibilities to light. 


Conclusions 

It is difficult to separate filing for 
“all” from pre-vocational filing for 
business education pupils. The basic 
rules of filing are the same for any- 
one whether he uses filing for his 
own personal use or vocationally. It 
can be said with some certainty that 
the rules should be taught and ap- 
plied so often that mastery results. 
While there are many who, because 
of innate orderliness, will file cor- 
rectly regardless of formal presen- 
tation of filing rules, there are many 
more who disregard, through care- 
lessness or ignorance, the simplest 
filing techniques and who “mess” up 
any file which they touch. As an 
example of this “ignorance’”’ examine 
the office files after one of your co- 
workers has used it. Teachers seem 
particularly adept at returning cards 
and folders to the wrong places. 

The techniques that can be de- 
veloped through a short course in 
filing and finding should be of value 


to all. Such a course might well be 
a unit within the scope of another 
subject. Preferably it should be 
taught by a person who understands 
and appreciates filing vocationally 
and who can see its applica ition to 
everyday living. The fact that the 
E english teacher finds it nece ssary to 
teach filing when teaching the use of 
the dictionary in the ninth or tenth 
grade, of secondary school some 
evidence that there are many who do 
not understand the simple techniques 


involved. Again, the librarian, when 
there is time, explains the set-up of 
the materials in the library. back- 


ground made up of an understand- 
ing of the simple filing rules would 


make her explanation easier and more | 


effective. 
By checking with other depart- 
ments, the filing instructor could un- 


doubtedly find many instances where | 


the work of more than one depart- 
ment could be integrated and a valu- 
able filing course planned 
would be based upon the work the 
students were doing throughout the 
school system. <As_ habits, round- 
about though they may be, will be 
formed to manage the situations in 
which a knowledge of filing would 
be useful, it is suggested that such 
a unit or course should be placed as 
early in the curriculum as possible. 
Intelligent application of filing 
eliminates much waste motion and 
unhappiness over the loss of things. 
Although probably wishful thinking, 
it may develop a better sense of or- 
derliness in some individuals. 


Bibliography for Filing Teachers 


Most of the recommendations of this 
article are made as a result of class and 
committee discussion, personal experience, 
observation of the needs of the 
public for filing practices, and the 
of material published for general 
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F you are called upon to prepare 
a series of radio talks on letter 
writing, perhaps you would like to 
know how the University of Okla- 
oma handled this problem. 

As teachers, you probably have en- 
countered the following questions 
wer and over again. A student who 
is chairman of the Program Commit- 
we for the Business Club must obtain 
the services of a speaker for the next 
dub meeting. Since he cannot offer 
0 pay the speaker, how should he 
write the invitation? A friend finds 
it necessary to refuse an invitation. 
He wants to be gracious in his re- 
jusal, but how should he write the 
ktter? Another student wishes to 
write a follow-up to an application. 
How can he make his message ex- 
press his interest and still not appear 
impatient ? 

You answer similar questions fre- 
quently throughout the year.  Al- 
though the individuals who ask these 
questions have not studied the prin- 
ples of letter writing, they do 
realize their problem. Each time you 
answer these familiar questions, you 
realize the need for a practical ap- 
proach and practical guidance in 
ktter writing, not only for students 
but also for adults. 

Here at the University of Okla- 
oma, the Department of Business 
Communication has just completed a 
ries of radio talks to help citizens 
of the state utilize their own letter 
writing talents. 

Everyone — housewife, secretary, 
teacher, business executive, farmer, 
or merchant — wants to write effec- 
ve letters. Realizing this, the mem- 
vers of the Department of Business 
Uommunication prepared a series of 
eventeen fifteen-minute broadcasts, 





jlanned to help people realize that 
etter writing is fun. In the first half 
of the program series, the secrets of 
an effective letter were discussed. 
Interesting broadcasts concerning 
mechanical layout, stationery, and 
general physical appearance paved 
ihe way for presenting the qualities 
ot effective letters. The concluding 
jrograms were devoted to types of 
ktters that present everyday letter- 
writing problems, such as inquiries 
and requests, invitations, thanks and 
‘ppreciation, congratulations, and 
recommendations. 

Here is a resume of the program 
ries, together with the topics dis- 
tussed in each broadcast. 
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Background Broadcasts 


What makes a letter effective? 
Your good letter must be “human 
through and through.” To the 
reader, it must feel like a hearty 
handshake. It must be frank and 
honest and straightforward. It must 
radiate man-to-man spirit and eye-to- 
must be 


eye integrity. It original 
rather than merely clever; sincere 
rather than gushy. In other words, 


effective letters are 
than good conversation. To help you 
make your letter writing fun... to 
help you write the kind of letter that 
will make a favorable impression on 
the reader, you must get acquainted 
with the secrets of an effective let- 
ter. These secrets may be worded 
as follows: 

Dress your message appropriately 

Plan your letter 

Spotlight the reader 

Use a conversational, 
tone 

Be correct 

Be clear and concise 

Be courteous and tactful 

Be enthusiastic and positive 

Make the most of human nature 

Dress Your Letter Appropriately. 
Select the appropriate weight, qual- 
ity, size, and color of stationery. 
Proper margins, spacing, and con- 
ventional usage give your letters eye- 
appeal. Appropriate — salutations, 
complimentary closes, and the signa- 
ture are worthy of special stress. 

Plan Your Letter. Think through 
your letter before you start to write. 
Have a definite functional plan for 
developing the letter. What are the 
results of effective opening and clos- 


nothing more 


personal 


ing sentences ? 
Spotlight Your Reader. Write to 
one person at a lime. Study your 


reader and present the message from 
his point of view. Write in terms 
of what will interest your reader- 

what can you do for him? Develop 


the “you” attitude. 
Use a Conversational, Personal 
Tone. Eliminate stereotyped, push- 


button phrases. They rob letters of 
friendliness, animation, and person- 
ality. Be yourself. Write as you 
would if the reader were talking with 
you. Know when and how to use 
humor. Use natural words, and 
write a friendly smile into your let- 
ters. 


IS FUN 





correctness to 
Errors 


Use 
build confidence and respect. 
cause letters to lose their dignity and 


Be Correct. 


suggest carelessness or ignorance. 
Effective letters must be correct in 
sentence structure, punctuation, con- 
ventional usage, and mechanical lay- 
out. 


Be Clear and Concise. Do not 
waste words. Over-stuffed letters 
waste time, money, and energy. 


Clarity and conciseness add power to 
the message. A compact letter re- 
quires careful planning. Careful 
planning and word economy insure 
easy and pleasant reading. 

Be Courteous and Tactful. Cour- 
tesy and tactfulness pay dividends. 
Angry letters make the writer appear 
undignified and often ridiculous. 
Courtesy is just as valuable in letter 
writing as in any other phase of 
business relations. Courtesy is “catch- 
ing,’ and it strengthens every mes- 
sage. 

Be enthusiastic and Positive. An 
effective letter conveys not merely 
the literal meaning of the message 
but also the pleasant overtones of 
feeling that must take the place of 
the gestures and the facial expres- 
sion we would use if we were spea':- 
ing in face-to-face conversation. A 
letter is like a voice in the dark. If 
it is courteously warmed with an 
enthusiastic personality and tempered 
with a positive desire to please, it 
will interest the unseen audience 

Make the Most of Human Nature. 
An effective letter must be one that 
is appealing and inviting to the eye; 
it must get off to a good start by 
generating interest at the outset ; and 
it must move briskly along without 
wasting words. There is no substi- 
tute for a human touch to give your 
letter the warmth of personality and 
friendliness. Subordinate your own 
interests to those of your reader. 


Avoid irritating expressions; 
be “tact conscious.” Pay full post- 
age and send your letters first- 


class with postage stamps in effec- 
tive combinations of color and de- 
nomination. Good paper stock in 
both envelope and stationery gives 
the letter an air of dignity and im- 
portance. Clear-cut black type on 
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white background produces a sharp 
contrast, giving the letter maximum 
readability—a quality that bespeaks 
ease and speed in reading the mes- 
sage. Present the maximum in “eye- 
appeal.” Such details as the reader’s 
name, street address, city, and state 
are important to the person they 
identify. Get the little details right. 
A reasonably short letter has a better 
chance of sustaining reader interest 
than an unusually long one. Show 
individual attention to your reader; 
make your message personal. 


Basic Letter Broadcasts 


In the last seven broadcasts the 
secrets of better letters were applied 
to everyday letter writing. In this 
particular series these letters were 
considered: inquiries and requests, 
invitations, thanks and appreciation, 
congratulations, | recommendations, 
solicitations, and claims. In a pre- 
vious series, sales, business promo- 
tion, credit, collections, adjustments, 
and applications were discussed. 

Inquiries and Requests. Make 
certain you are specific, complete and 
clear in stating what you want. In 
addition to indicating what you want, 
you may get a more favorable re- 
sponse to an unsolicited letter of 
inquiry by indicating a logical reason 
for wanting it. Know how to en- 
courage the reader to comply with 
your request. 

Invitations. Be cordial and gra- 
cious in tone. Make your invitation 
complete by telling the recipient 
when, where, and if necessary, wy. 
Be enthusiastic and friendly and 
avoid stilted. formality. Write let- 
ters of invitation that you would like 
to receive. Know how to decline or 
accept an invitation without irritat- 
ing the reader. 

Thanks or Appreciation. Be 
prompt and brief; write with a tone 
of friendly informality. Make your 
letter reflect sincerity and gratitude. 
Say thank you with enthusiasm. 

Congratulations. A spirit, of per- 
sonal enthusiasm makes the congrat- 
ulation genuine and sincere. Con- 
ciseness is essential. Carefully avoid 
trite phrases. Postponing the con- 
gratulation will lose its timeliness. 

Recommendations. A specific rec- 
ommendation giving definite infor- 
mation is a valuable endorsement. 
The general recommendation, intend- 
ed to be read by “To Whom It May 
Concern,” is valued at little more 
than a certificate of good standing. 
Avoid statements that are so general 
that they might be used for almost 
anyone. Give specific accomplish- 
ments and actual functions _ per- 
formed. 
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_ Solicitations. Gain the reader’s 
interest with an opening sentence or 
paragraph that compels his attention. 
Describe the worthy functions per- 
formed by the organization, the pur- 
pose for which your reader’s contri- 
bution will be used, and the service 
he will be rendering to society 
through his gift however large or 
small it may be. Make it easy for 
him to reply. 

Claims. Be reasonable, prompt, 
and fair in making claims.  Tact- 
fully explain the situation. Make a 
courteous and complete statement of 
the facts and mention the adjustment 
expected or desired. 


Program Series Helpful 


Radio-audience interest in the 
“Letter Writing Is Fun” series, pre- 
sented each Tuesday afternoon from 
2:30 to 2:45 over Station WNAD at 
the University of Oklahoma, was 
encouraging. Examples of effective 


letters were read and discussed to 
illustrate the letter writing tips. Good 


and bad letters were analyz and 
evaluated, and typical lette: iting 
problems were introduced a:id dis- 
cussed. 

Faculty members who participated 
in the program series enjoyed the 
work, received valuable experience, 
thought of new ideas for similar 


letter-writing activities, and had the 
pleasure of knowing they were ac- 
tually helping people with everyday 
problems. 

The secrets of an effective letter 
are not complex or difficult to master, 
Thousands of letter-writing students 
throughout Oklahoma and the other 
states of the Union have proved time 
and time again that good letter writ- 
ers are made, not born. They have 
learned to write effective friendly 
letters ; they have learned that letter 
writing is fun when they know how. 





WHEN | DIE 


When I die 


Bury me deep 
So I can have 
A good long sleep. 


Put a red pencil | 


At my head, 

And tell the shorthand 
Class I’m dead! 

Put a typewriter 


At my feet 


And tell the typing class 
is sweet. 

Put a gardenia 

On my chest 

So I can look 

My very best. 

Spare your tears, 

And mourn for me never 
I’m going to do nothing 


Silence 





For ever and ever! 
—Grace V. Watkins 
Hamline University 

St. Paul, Minn. 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this | 


respect—“all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Here is one of the queries we’ve received and on the very last page in the book you'll 


find an interesting answer. 


What problems does the beginning student of transcription 
face in connection with supplies, equipment and attitudes? 
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Tips on the Teaching of Transcription 


F there were a magic wand which 
we could wave and let our students 
float over the shorthand “bridge” 
froni the dictated letter to the final 
mailable copy it would simplify the 
work of the transcription teacher. 
jut, no, transcription must be taught. 

Unfortunately some administra- 
tors, and more unfortunately many 
teachers, fail to recognize this. Far 
too often, if transcription is given in 
a separate course at all, it is con- 
sidered a “breather” for the teacher ; 
one in which she can correct papers, 
or collect her scattered thoughts. Or, 
again, instead of selecting the strong- 
est teacher in the department to 
direct what should be a very valuable 
course, the administrator may feel 
that anyone can teach transcription ; 
for, “After all, they don’t have to 
teach anything there.” What an op- 
portunity is lost to give the student 
the final polish which will enable 
her to slip easily from the classroom 
into the office. And this with com- 
plete confidence that not only will she 
be able to read correctly what she 
has written, but that she can produce 
the first copy on an expensive letter- 
head with such a degree of skill and 
accuracy that even the most exacting 
“boss” will proudly affix his signature 
to her work. 


Goals for Teaching Transcription 


What are some of the values to be 
derived from a good transcription 
course? What are some of the skills 
which must be developed? Speed of 
writing? Yes. But not only speed 
of writing. There is always that 
dictator who may speak more rapidly 
than the fastest stenographer can 
write. So we must teach her how 
to stop him in such a way that he will 
not be distressed—will not lose his 
train of thought. Speed of reading? 
Certainly, for no one can efficiently 
type her letters unless she can read 
her shorthand notes as fluently and 
as understandably as she reads long- 
hand. 

If speed of writing and speed of 
reading were all we needed to de- 
velop, our task would be easy. But 
there is that great triumvirate: Eng- 
lish, spelling, and punctuation—the 
“Unholy Three” of the young stenog- 
rapher. Probably never before has 
the student been brought face to face 
with the reality of the problems of 
English, spelling, and punctuation as 
encountered in the transcription class. 
Oh, to be able to solve the mystery 
of these English triplets: to, too, two; 
$0, sew, sow; for, four, fore; due, 
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do, dew; and many others. And 
there are the identical twins: their, 
there; no, know; lose, loose; knotty, 
naughty. Did you ever have a sen- 
tence like this turned in to you: “We 
have had a hard time untangling this 
naughty problem?” Yes, we have 
fraternal twins too: Is this word 
affect, or is it effect? 


Develop English Sense 


Many shorthand students cannot 
recognize the incomplete sentence. 
Many fail to see the antecedent of 
the pronoun, or the subject of the 
verb. That there needs to be agree- 
ment in number between subject and 
verb is just too much. The proper 
location of the comma, the semicolon, 
the apostrophe, and even the period 
baffles some of our best students. 
The rest of the students sprinkle 
them at will through the letters. 
These shortcomings can all be cor- 
rected to a great extent in a good 
transcription class. 

We all know that students have 
met the “Triumvirate” before. But 
we do have to review these things 
carefully in the good transcription 
class. Even if they do know the 
“rules,” students have never before 
faced the situation in which the 
“sound” language places them. The 
twins and triplets look alike in short- 
hand—shorthand notes just don’t 
suggest the correct spelling. The stu- 
dent writes and types—therefore has 
to spell—the vocabulary of somebody 
else. Fortunate indeed is the stu- 
dent who knows she does not know 
how to spell these strange words. At 
least she will look for them in the 
dictionary. Do you know that we 
usually have to teach these students 
how to use the dictionary? This is 
part of our job in the transcription 
class. 

Teach Critical Awareness 


But it is only part of our job. 
We have to teach students to be 
critical of what they write. “Don’t 
write something just because the 
notes look that way.” That must be 
our admonition. “Does the letter 
make sense to you?” Many times 
that question has been asked of a 
student. The invariable reply is 
“No.” To this the natural response 
is, “If the letter does not make sense 
to you, it cannot make sense to me. 
It should be a warning to you that 
something is wrong. If unfamiliarity 


with the subject matter is responsible. 
get busy and find out all you can 
about the business in which you are 
working. Go to your files; read 
magazine articles; read your com- 
pany publications. But for this par- 
ticular letter, if it does not make 
sense to you, before you expect a 
boss to sign it, be sure it makes the 
sense he intended it to make.” 

The following suggestions are of- 
fered with the knowledge that many 
teachers use similar methods, or bet- 
ter ones; but with the hope that 
others, particularly beginners, may 
get some ideas that can be adapted 
to their own classroom situation. 

How can we develop speed of 
writing ? 

How 
reading ? 

How can we efficiently continue 
to review theory? 

How can we simulate the office 
situation in the classroom? 


can we develop speed of 


Speed Comes With Practice 

Bring up the speed on known ma- 
terial. And by the way, we can use 
the speed drill for a good review of 
some phase of the theory. Write, 
dictating at the same time, a letter 
on the board. Put it on word by 
word, paragraph by paragraph; if 
necessary, one paragraph a day. Pack 
the letter with brief forms; or fill 
it intensely with difficult theory 
words. Tell the students to read it 
and write it as a homework assign- 
ment. Then for several days dictate 
this letter to the class each day— 
faster and faster. Have the students 
check their first copy—the slow one 
—with the “plates” you have given 
them. This is a new homework as- 
signment. Each one practices her 
own errors and omissions. Use this 
letter about one week. Then start 
another. Follow the high speed dic- 
tation of the practiced letter with 
some unfamiliar material at a slightly 
slower speed. 

Always precede the rate you desire 
to attain on new material with 2 
higher rate on practiced materiai. 
Your students may not get the new 
letter. But don’t slow down. Go 
faster. Then drop back to the rate 
you tried the first time. You will be 
surprised at the number who will be 
able to reach that speed now. Part 
of this will be due to the repetition, 
but the students are actually writing 
at the desired rate of speed. And 
they must be forced. Slow writing 
never will become fast writing. Fast 
writing will produce fast writing. 
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Specific Teaching Techniques 


A variation of this “board plate” 
can be used in presenting the two- 
page letter to the class. Select some 
good five- or six-hundred word let- 
ter. Most transcription books have 
ideal letters of this kind, and filled 
with difficult words in’ shorthand 
theory and in spelling. Be sure the 
letter presents some difficult punctua- 
tion problems too. Dictate from 150 
to 200 words each day, but be sure 
to place every outline on the board 
as you dictate. The students are to 
read back and check their outlines 
with those on the board in order to 
correct any mistakes they have made. 
Warn the students to keep this letter 
in a special part of their notebook 
as there will be more of the letter 
the next day. Tell them to dictate to 
themselves from this notebook and 
write in another one—read and write 
as rapidly as they can. The advan- 
tage of this over the book plate 
method is that the students are now 
reading their own notes. It is their 
own notes they will be reading in 
the office. The next day dictate the 
letter—as much as they have been 
given—and tell them to be sure to 
check their first copy with the “plate.” 
Then increase your dictation rate. 
Build up as much speed as you can 
on this portion of the letter. Each 
day you will add a new portion of 
the letter and the students will prac- 
tice the accumulation each day. After 
the entire letter has been dictated to 
the class, via the blackboard, you 
will be able to use this for five to 
ten minutes of sustained dictation at 
a high rate of speed. 

Final instructions on this letter are 
that each student is to transcribe it 
as a homework assignment in good 
form for a two-page letter. Spelling 
is to be absolutely correct, there are 
to be no typographical errors, and 
punctuation must be acceptable. In 
other words, this letter is to be com- 
pleted as an example of the best 
that the student can produce when 
working on her own time, more as 
she might in the office, and not under 
the strain or pressure of the class- 
room. She has every opportunity to 
look up the correct spelling, punctua- 
tion, and English from any source. 
She has ample time to proofread 
and correct her work. Naturally the 
letters should be worth either an “A”’ 
or an “F.” It is gratifying, per- 
haps somewhat surprising, how read- 
ily and eagerly the students accept 
this challenge to show their best. 

Analysis of what we have done by 
the above method reveals a review 
of theory, presentation of the two- 
page letter without taking our class 
period to have it typed; a great deal 
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of practice on high-speed and sus- 
tained dictation, and development of 
a critical attitude on the part of stu- 
dents toward their own work. 


Learning Note Reading 


Students must Jearn to read their 
own notes. And you must teach 
them. No matter how fast a student 
can take your dictation, it is of little 
value to her or anyone else if she 
cannot read and transcribe it. When 
your students have difficulty in read- 
ing their notes, ask them to bring the 
notes to you. Do not read the notes 
for them—probably you can read 
them; even if improperly written, 
the outlines are usually readably writ- 
ten. Help the student to analyze her 
notes. First read the character as a 
unit—a sound unit. If this does not 
suggest the word, ask the student 
in what direction ‘the note was writ- 
ten; was it a curve or a straight 
stroke; try the various proportions 
of either; then try a straight stroke 
outline if the curve does not suggest 
the word. Or could the outline be a 
brief form; what else does that brief 
form say? Perhaps the word pre- 
ceding has been misread. Could it 
be something other than you first 
thought it to be? Do everything you 
can to help the students read their 
notes. We want our students to read ; 
we do not want them to remember 
what they have written. 

Time students on their reading. 
Insist that they read the assignments 
fifteen or twenty times at home. A 
student should be able to read the 
shorthand outlines at a very mini- 
mum of 150 to 200 words a minute. 
Work on their reading ability as 
much as you work on their writing 
ability. Reading of the well-written 
shorthand plates is excellent practice, 
especially for theory review; but be 
sure that students do a great deal 
oi reading of their own notes. After 
all, their notes are the ones that are 
going to take*them over the “short- 
hand bridge” from the dictator to the 
letter. 


Simulate an Office Situation 


We must overcome the fear of the 
young stenographer when she first 
goes in to take a letter that has to be 
transcribed and put into the mail. 
This can be done in the classroom. 
This can be accomplished and give 
every member of the class good ex- 
perience at the same time. On dif- 
ferent occasions select a certain 
member of the class to be the stenog- 
rapher for the period. Tell her that 
she is to be your “stenographer’’ for 
today; that you will regulate your 
dictation rate to her speed; but insist 


that she must get the letters such 
a way that she will be able { tran- 
scribe them. If she knows «he has 
to get the letter, the student , ji]! get 
the same reaction as in an office 
but you are her teacher and you wilj 
show her how to meet your :equire- 
ments. Say to her, “If you find yoy 
cannot keep up with me, you are to 
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stop me.” It may be a surprise to 


you to know that you have to tell the 
students how to stop you. ‘Tell the 
student to say, if she finds herself 
getting too far behind, “Just a 


moment, please,” and to go right on 
writing—then when up to the dic- 
tator, to repeat the last few words 
or phrases so the dictator wil! know 
when and where to begin again. Of 
course, no dictator likes to be inter- 
rupted ; but almost any dictator 
would rather be stopped than to have 
the stenographer say, fearfully, at the 
end— “I’m sorry, but I didn’t get it.” 

You as the teacher must make this 
distinction clear to your stenographer 
too. If she does not understand one 
word, or even two or three, it is not 
necessary—definitely undesirable—to 
interrupt the dictator. So tell her be- 
fore you start, “If you do not under- 
stand a few words, leave a blank line, 
draw a big circle, put down a big X, 
or in some easy way indicate to your- 
self an omission. After the comple- 
tion of the letter, turn back to that 
point and ask me for the “missing 
link.” 

Other members of the class are to 
tag along as best they can. If your 
stenographer-for-the-hour, or the half 
hour, or fifteen minutes, is slow, the 
other members will find it easy to 
keep up. If she is fast, they will 
have a difficult time, but they are 
getting good practice on rapid dic- 
tation. The one will be getting good 
office experience ; the others will have 
their turn later. Each member of 
the class takes her turn at being the 
stenographer ; each gets a chance to 
test her own speed and her own 
ability. And of course she must tran- 
scribe the letters, and for your sig- 
nature, whether or not they are to be 
put in the mailbox. 


Students Need Much Dictation 


Hours of dictation and hours of 
transcription practice are needed by 
students. The problems have barely 
been mentioned. Of course there 1s 
that rare jewel who knows English, 
punctuation, and spelling so well that 
she can in almost no time produce 
beautiful copy. But you and I know 
that such students are rare. We 
should work hard with the rest 0! 
them and there are many of them— 
they will be holding most of the jobs. 
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ACCOUNTS 



















HE instructions for making the 

original, adjusting, closing, and 
reversing journal entries’ must de- 
pend upon the learner’s knowledge 
of “nominal” and ‘real’? accounts. 
To many bookkeeping students, the 
jorm of the account title is of little 
or no importance. However, to the 
person who possesses a_ thorough 
meaning of what is meant by “nom- 
inal” and “real’’ accounts, the titles 
themselves become as much of the 
hookkeeping and accounting  pro- 
cedure as do the arithmetic values 
which always seem so important. 

The term “nominal” refers to 
those accounts that are temporary 
and will be closed out at the end of 
the fiscal period. When an amount is 
recorded in a “nominal” account, it 
is considered as either income or ex- 
pense even though it possesses some 
of the elements of an asset or a 
liability. The term “real” refers to 
those accounts which are more stable 
md are not closed out at the end of 
a fiscal period, but in reality are 
closed only when the total of debits 
and credits equal so as to balance out 
the account. This is true even though 
the transaction being recorded has 
a element of expense or income in 
it at the time of recording. 





































Nature and Title of Accounts 
Should Agree 











The title of an account should re- 
veal the true nature of the account 
itself. For example, “interest”? may 
be an asset, liability, income, or an 
expense depending upon the nature 
of the transaction. Likewise, the 
same thing can be said about most 
all of the deferred charge and credit 
items that appear in accounting and 
bookkeeping activities. Interest is an 
asset when the businessman has paid 
it in advance; he then calls it ‘‘Pre- 
paid Interest” or “Interest Paid in 
Advance.” It is a liability when paid 
to the businessman before it is 
earned or when unpaid interest has 
accrued; hence it should be called 
“Deferred Interest Income” and “In- 
terest Payable” under these circum- 
stances. Interest is an expense when 
it has been paid in the operation of 
one’s business and should be called 
“Interest Expense.” It is an income 
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when it is received in the operation 
of the business activities and should 
be called “Interest Income.” There 
are other conditions under which in- 
terest enters into the accounting pro- 
cedure, but the previous examples 
will serve to illustrate the variability 
of the meaning of one term. 

In order to teach bookkeeping and 
accounting students the relation of 
account titles to the fundamental na- 
ture of the item being recorded, it 
is well to have them classify each 
changeable item under the possible 
alternatives and supply appropriate 
account titles in each instance. The 
following illustration may serve as 
a guide, 

No attempt is made to exploit all 
of the possibilities regarding nature 


reversing, the instructor should use 
a blackboard demonstration. The fol- 
lowing illustration and explanation 
should establish an understandable 
procedure. It should be explained 
that items like advertising, store sup- 
plies, insurance, interest, and many 
others may be recorded as an ex- 
pense or an asset and as income or a 
liability, depending upon the ac- 
counting procedure employed in a 
particular business. It should also 
be thoroughly explained that the 
method of adjusting will depend up- 
on the manner in which the trans- 
action was recorded. It must be 
thoroughly emphasized that the pur- 
pose of adjusting accounts is to sep- 
arate the element of expense from 
assets and income from liabilities. It 








or title in the above illustrations. should also be thoroughly explained 
ASSET LIABILITY EXPENSE INCOME 
ITEM (Debit) (Credit) (Debit) (Credit) 
Advertising Nature: Bought in Nature: Owe for Nature: Bought ad- Nature: Income for 
advance, purchased contract service or vertising or pur- sale o services, 
contract or media. collected advertising chased contract or contracts or media. 
unrendered. media. 
Title: Prepaid Ad- Title: Advertising Title: Advertising Title: Advertising 
vertising Payable or Deferred Advertising Expense Sales 
Advertising Income Advertising Used Sales 
Advertising Income 
Interest Nature: Interest Nature: Accrued in- Nature: Paid or ac- Nature: Interest re- 
paid in advance or terest on a debt crued interest on an ceived or accrued on 
account. owed or collected in indebtedness. a receivable. 
advance. 
Title: Interest paid Title: Interest Pay- Title: Interest Ex- Title: Interest In- 
in Advance able pense come 
Prepaid Interest Deferred Interest Interest Cost Accrued Interest 
Interest Receivable Income Income 





However, a study of the procedure 
involved should reasonably _ illus- 
trate the relationship of account titles 
with the nature of a transaction. A 
chart of this type should be devel- 
oped by the students in order to 
clarify their thinking regarding all 
adjustable, deferred, and accrued 
items. 

Probably an alert student will no- 
tice that there are two types of debits 
and two types of credits and will 
make inquiry as to how one can be 
distinguished from the other. This 
is the opportunity that the wide- 
awake teacher will be awaiting so 
that a thorough explanation of ‘“‘nom- 
inal” and “real” accounts can be in- 
troduced. 


Use Blackboard Demonstrations 
In explaining the operations of 
and 


recording, adjusting, closing, 














that the accounting procedure fol- 
lowed will determine whether a re- 
versing entry is made on the first 
day of the succeeding fiscal period. 


Assume the following facts and 
follow it through the demonstration 
chart : 


A. Jones and Company pur- 
chased $500 worth of advertis- 
ing services on July 1. The 
fiscal period ends on December 
31. Assume that all of the ad- 
vertising service was used ex- 
cept $100 worth, which was 
carried over to the next fiscal 
period. 


A comparison of “real” and 
“nominal” account methods of re- 
cording the same transaction is given 
on the next page. 
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REAL ACCOUNT METHOD NOMINAL ACCOUNT METHOD 
1. Recording of Original Journal Entry 
Prepaid Advertising 500 Advertising Expense 500 
Cash 500 Cash 500 
Prepaid Advertising Cash Advertising Expense Cash 
sedi July Tw July 1 500 July 1 500 
A J 
2. Adjusting Journal Entry 
Advertising Used 400 Deferred Advertising 100 
100 


Prepaid Advertising 400 


Prepaid Advertising — 


Advertising Expense 


Deferred Advertising Advertising Expense 























Advertising Used 
Dec 31 400 Dec 31 400 Dec 31 100 Dec 31 100 
== 
3. Closing Journal Entry 
Profit and Loss Sumnary 400 Profit and Loss Summary 400 
Advertising Used 400 Advertising Expense 400 























Profit & Loss Summary Advertising Used Profit & Loss Summary Advertising Expense 
Dec 31 400 Dec 31 490 Pee 7 Dec 31 400 
A J 
4. Reversing Entry 
None Advertising Expense 100 
Deferred Advertising 100 





Advertising Expense Deferred Advertising 
Jen 1 100 Jan 1 100 
I 














Number 1. In the case of the 
“real” account method, the purchase 
of advertising is being recorded as 
an asset or deferred charge at the 
time of purchase. The transaction 
merely changes assets from one form 
to another but does not affect ex- 
penses or profits until an adjustment 
is made at the end of the fiscal pe- 
riod. 

The recording of the advertising 
by the nominal account method as- 
sumes that it is all an expense. The 
recording reduces an asset (cash) 
and increases an expense (adver- 
tising). 

Number 2. At the end of the fiscal 
period the real account ‘‘Prepaid 
Advertising” still has a balance of 
$500 which one can readily see is 
incorrect since $400 of the adver- 
tising has been consumed. Then an 
adjustment is necessary so that the 
element of expense is removed from 
the asset in order that the true profit 
from operations can be determined. 
“Advertising Used” is an expense 
account that will be closed out, but 
“Prepaid Advertising” will remain 
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open, as all assets do, and will be in- 
cluded in the deferred charges sec- 
tion of the Balance Sheet. 

In the case of the “nominal” ac- 
count method, the entire balance is 
in the “Advertising Expense” ac- 
count, which if left alone will be 
closed out into profit and loss. This 
should not be allowed since $100 in 
advertising services has not been 
consumed and represents an advance 
payment for expenses that will not 
be realized until the next fiscal pe- 
riod. However, it cannot appear as 
an asset as long as it remains in the 
expense account. The adjustment 
must transfer the unused portion to 
a ‘real’ account so that it will be 
shown among those things of value 
the company possesses. This is done 
by taking out of the expense the un- 
consumed $100 of paid-up advertis- 
ing and temporarily recording it in 
an asset account, which may _ be 
called “Deferred Advertising,” ‘‘Ad- 
vertising Inventory,” ‘‘Unconsumed 
Advertising,” or any account title 
used in this set of books as long as 
the title denotes the true character- 


in this 


istic of the balance (asset 
case), - 


By comparing the effect of the two 
recording methods on the a:|justing 
entry, we can see that in the case of 
the “real” account method the ad- 
justing entry is made by taking the 
element of expense out of the “real” 
or “asset” account while in_ the 
“nominal” account method the ad- 
justment takes the asset element out 
of the expense account. This same 
principle is true in all adjusting en- 
tries. Likewise, by the 
count method, the adjustment takes 
the element of income out of & liabil- 
ity account and the “nominal” 
method takes the element of liability 
out of the income account. ; 


ry 1") 
real” ac- 


Number 3. The closing entries 


are much less different than the ad- | 


justments. In each method the ex- 
pense or nominal account is closed 
out into the Profit and Loss Sum- 
mary. The same could be said about 
the closing of income accounts kept 
by either method. The one difference 
that should be recognized is_ that 
there will likely be a difference in 
the expense or income account title. 
In the example used here, the “real” 
account method carries an expense 
account title ‘‘Advertising Used” 
while the nominal account method 
uses “Advertising Expense.” Their 
meanings are identical. The differ- 
ence in the account title is due to 
the recording method. 

Number 4. \When records of ex- 
pense and income are kept by the 
“real” account method, the neces- 
sity for making reversing entries 
has been eliminated. Reversing en- 
tries are for the purpose of transfer- 
ring a balance back to the account 
in which it was recorded so that the 
accounting procedure will be con- 
sistent. When the “real” account 
method is used, the asset or liability 
balance is always left in the account 
in which it was recorded. In the ex- 
ample, the balance of unconsumed 
advertising is in the “Prepaid Ad- 
vertising” hence eliminating the need 
for a reversing entry. This is not 
true in the “nominal” account 
method. The unused balance was 
necessarily transferred from the ex- 
pense account in which the original 
transaction was recorded so that a 
true report of expenses, income, as- 
sets, and liabilities could be made. 
When this method is used, the real 
account becomes an adjustment ac- 
count that exists only between the 
last day of the old fiscal period and 
the first day of the new fiscal pe- 
riod. This “real” account must be 
reversed back to the account in 
which the transaction was originally 
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recorded. This same explanation will 
apply to liability accounts that are 
created by adjustments out of an in- 
come account. 

If we combine the previous illus- 
trations, the following comparison 
can be made. The arrows show the 
“flow” of movement in the account- 


that should reflect the true na- 
ture of information recorded 
therein. 

3. Transactions recorded by the 
“real” account method do not 
need reversing entries while 
those recorded in nominal ac- 
counts usually do. 



















































































ing. 4. Develop a method of ac- 
REAL ACCOUNT METHOD NOMINAL ACCOUNT METHOD 
Prepaid Advertising Cash Advertising Expense Cash 
July 1 500}Dee 31 400 July 1 500 July 1 500/Dec 31 100 July 1 500 
(Yo. 1) Wo. 2) (No 1) (No. 1) t | (Noe 2) (Noe we 
* original @ntry Dec 31,400] original 
Bale 100 (lloe 3) 
900 50 900 500) 
Jan 1 100 ‘Jan 1 100 
‘ (No 4 
Bale y 
Deferred oer Profit* Loss Summary 
advertising Used Profit & Loss Summary 
Dec 31 100 Jan 1400 | Dec 31 400 
Dec 31 400}Dec 31 40D Dec 31 404 
(Nb. 2 (flo. 3) (No.3 ) { (Noe 2) (No.4) | (Noe 3) 
P 5 ss reversing 
ad justin closing ad justin, closing 
l. Recording entry: l. Recording entry: 
July 1 Prepaid Advertising 500 July 1 Advertising Expense 500 
Cash 500 Cash 500 
2 Adjusting entry: 2. Adjusting entry: 
Dece S51 Advertising Used 400 Dec. 31 Deferred Advertising 100 
Prepaid Advertising 400 Advertising Expense 100 
5. Closing entry: Se Closing entry: 
Dec. 31 Profit and Loss Dece 31 Profit & Loss Summary 400 
Summary 400 Advertising Expense 400 
Advertising Used 400 
4. Reversing entry: 
4. Reversing entry: 
6 y Jane 1 Advertising Expense 100 
a Deferred Advertising 100 
If students of bookkeeping and counting and be consistent in 
accounting will remember a few vital the use of account titles and 
conclusions which can be drawn procedure. 


irom this presentation, the problem 
ot making adjusting, closing, and 
reversing entries should simplify it- 
lf. Also, a better understanding of 
the relationship of account titles and 
the nature of the transaction can be 
acquired. In summary, the follow- 
ing points should be foremost in the 
teader’s mind: 

1. The recording entry definite- 

ly affects the adjusting, closing, 

and reversing entry. 

2. Account titles have meanings 
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5. The determination of wheth- 
er the accountant will use the 
“real” account or “nominal” ac- 
count method is dependent upon 
the intent of the usage at the 
time of the purchase as well as 
the desires of the management. 
6. When adjusting “real” ac- 
counts, take out the element of 
expense or income. When ad- 
justing nominal accounts, take 
out the asset or liability element. 
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TYPEWRITER 
MYSTERY 


This typewriter game was originated 
and copyrighted by Julius Nelson, spon- 
sor of the annual artistic typing contests. 
The object of the game is to construct a 
design on the typewriter by following the 
directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 


To solve the mystery, insert paper in 
typewriter vertically, space down 
single spaces from, the top, set left-hand 
margin at 17 and begin typing, line by 
line. For best effect, depress shift lock 
and type with capital "X". Symbols: 
"5X" means strike "X" five times: "3 sp" 
means strike space bar three times; etc. 
Do not use variable line spacer, For a 
more solid effect, use the dollar mark. 


Line 
1. 39sp, 4X 
2. 35sp, 10X 
3. 34sp, 12X 
4. 33sp, 13X 
5. 33 sp, 9X, Isp, 10X 
6. 32sp, 20X 
7. 32sp, 11X 
8. 32sp, 8X 

. 32sp, 8X 

. 31sp, 9X 

. 31sp, 9X 

. 28sp, 12X 

23sp, 17X 

. 19sp, 21X 

. 1ésp, 24X 

. 13sp, 26X 

9sp, 30X 

3sp, 36X 
38X 

37X 

Isp, 35X 

3sp, 32X 

5sp, 28X 
7sp, 24X 
9sp, 19X 
12sp, 14X 

Tésp, 10X 

19sp, 7X 

20 sp, 4X 
19sp, 8X 
17sp, 13X 


The design constructed by following 
the above directions will be shown in 
the next issue of this magazine. 
PPP??? 
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A New Typing Keyboard Approach| 


90 Strokes In 1 Minute After 5 High School Periods 


Part Ill 


Psychological Background of the Keyboard Memorization Approach 


by Philip S. Pepe 


The City College of New York 





Editor's Note: The results achieved by this approach were described in the 


first article of this series, appearing in the March, 1948, issue. 


The second 


article, appearing in April, contained the minute-by-minute lesson plans taken 


from the verbatim transcript of an actual class. 


describes the sound teaching philosophy of the approach. 


This third and final article 





S explained earlier, each pro- 

cedure in the Keyboard Memor- 
ization Approach has_ undergone 
considerable experimentation in the 
50 beginning typing classes in which 
the approach has been used at City 
College. In all, more than 1,000 
typing students, of all ages, have re- 
ceived instruction under this plan. 
At the end of 200 minutes of in- 
struction, the average speed attained 
was better than 90 strokes in one 
minute on new material, with one 
error. One of the reasons for the 
success of this plan is that it utilizes 
only the most fruitful practice. In 
this connection, Wheeler and Perkins 


state [1:345]: 


These facts mean that the problem, in 
any kind of learning activity, is to dis- 
cover the proper kind of series-prac- 
tice in order that the learner may 
make steady progress from the first 
presentation of the problem to the goal 
of mastery. When this procedure is 
followed the vitiating effects of drill, 
with its consequent lack of progress, 
will- be eliminated. If economy in 
learning is the ultimate goal of a study 
of the learning process, one of the 
first steps should be to eliminate the 
lost motion of fruitless practice. 


There are two main features in 
this plan of teaching beginning type- 
writing: (1) the Keyboard Memor- 
ization Approach, by which the stu- 
dent learns the complete alphabet in 
one 40-minute period (and which is 
supported by timed sentence practice 
in the second, third, and fourth 40- 
minute periods); (2) the Speed- 
Forcing Method, introduced in the 
fifth 40-minute period, by which the 
student is forced to type faster and 
faster. 
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In reading about this approach and 
in examining the lesson plan, a num- 
ber of questions will no doubt arise 
in the mind of the reader as to rea- 
sons for following certain proce- 
dures. It is the thought of the writer 
at this time to review the proce- 
dures used and to furnish reasons 
for their use in the typewriting in- 
struction plan. The procedures are 
discussed in the order in which they 
come up in the presentation. 


Why a Memorization Approach? 

It is generally accepted in the field 
of typing instruction, that the teach- 
ing of beginning typing breaks down 
into two jobs: (1) teaching the stu- 
dent the location of the letters and 
(2) teaching the student to “find” 
the letters faster and faster. The 
student cannot be expected to prac- 
tice automatized combinations or 
words effectively at the same time 
his mind is burdened with the learn- 
ing of locations. The writer feels, 
therefore, that these two jobs can 
be handled best by doing them sepa- 
rately, first concentrating on teach- 
ing the locations of letters, then con- 
centrating on teaching students to 
find those letters faster and faster. 

Since the first job is that of direct- 
ing the student’s learning of the 
locations of letters and since that is 
technically a matter of memorization, 
the teaching of the keyboard should 
be handled as a memorization exer- 
cise and the known proven tech- 
niques for effective student memor- 
ization should be employed in the 
teaching. 

The reader has noted the memor- 
ization routine as pzesented in the 


lesson plan given earlier. 
sentation has been so planned as to 
build, piece by piece, an organized 
and complete picture of the keyboard 
in the mind of the student. With 
each group of letters presented, the 
student sees and studies the group 
from print; he recalls the group 
many times in a blackboard drill; he 
hears the instructor say it in dicta- 
tion; he repeats the group himself; 
and, at the same time, he types it. 
Psychologists agree that learning is 


aided through the use of varied and | 


vivid stimuli. The reader will note 
that this routine is varied and that 
the vocal repetition of the letter 
groups by an entire class of 30 stu- 


dents—both in the blackboard drill | 
and in typing from dictation—is in- | 


deed vivid. 


Why Memorize the Letters Vertically? 


We are interested not only in 
teaching the student the locations ot | 


the letters of the alphabet but also 


which fingers strike which keys. For | 


purposes of organized memorization, 
therefore, the keyboard has_ been 
divided into the most logical and 
functional groupings — into finger 
groups; for example, EDC, WSX. 
Our specific objective in organizing 


and teaching the keyboard by finger | 


groups is to create an immediate 


association in the mind of the stu- | 


dent between EDC, for example, and 


the left second finger; and between | 


WSX and the left third finger. As 
long ago as 1919, Rupert P. SoRelle 
recognized the value of teaching the 
keyboard in finger sections [2:48]: 
There is a decided advantage in teach- 
ing the keyboard in finger sections 
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because the student learns easily to as- 
sociate certain letters with certain fin- 
gers, and this simplifies the matter of 
correct fingering. 






Because of the type of drill the 
teacher dictates to further the asso- 
ciation of these combinations with 
proper fingers (DED, DCD, for ex- 
ample) the question may be asked, 
“Aren't these nonsense _ syllables? 
Doesn’t good teaching say we should 
use meaningful words?” Bear in 
mind that our specific objective is to 
make automatic in the student’s mind 
the association of DED and the left 
second finger. “DED” is, therefore, 
meaningful practice—it means a spe- 
cific finger to the student. 

















Why Teach One Hand at a Time? 
Why the Left Hand First? 

A corollary of the above division 
of the keyboard by fingers is the 
division, for better organization and 
learning, of the keyboard by hands. 
As a result of such organization, the 
papers of the more than 1,000 stu- 
dents who have learned by the Key- 
board Memorization Approach show 
a surprising absence of the usual 
conflicts of corresponding fingers— 
efor i, d for k, etc. There may be 
concern as to whether this procedure 
throws a heavy burden on the left 
hand. Bear in mind, first, that the 
right hand is busy spacing after each 
combination typed with the left hand 
and, second, that the left hand letters 
are covered in about 15 minutes, 
atter which the right hand joins in 
the keyboard practice. 


























What Are the Results of the 
First 40 Minutes of Instruction? 

The student learns the locations of 
the letters by proper fingers in one 
40-minute period. In that time, also, 
he physically makes all the alphabet 
reaches for all the fingers, typing 
more than 300 letter combinations, 
including repetitions. And, finally, 
he learns to strike the keys, being 
forced to do so by the tempo of the 
teacher’s dictation. In other words, 
after 40 minutes of instruction, he is 
teady to type by touch any letter of 
the alphabet ; he can make any reach 
with a fair degree of accuracy; and 
he can strike the keys properly. He 
does not know what it is to “push” 
keys. 

















Why Type Each Sentence Three Times? 


In the second, third, and fourth 
40-minute periods, the student puts 
his knowledge of the keyboard loca- 
tions to use by “finding” letters from 
all over the keyboard. He types 
about 300 single letters and 100 short 
words, counting repetitions, from dic- 
tation. He also types 30 sentences 
(10 different sentences, each three 
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times), giving him the opportunity to 
apply his knowledge of the letter 
locations in varied situations. Each 
writing serves to bring to light the 
letters on which the student needs 
further practice. To help him per- 
fect the organization of the letter 
locations in his mind, he practices 
retyping the words in which mis- 
typings occur. Since the purpose of 
this drill is to provide practice in 
finding the letters in varied situations 
and to bring to the surface the letters 
on which the student requires further 
practice, no sentence is typed more 
than three times. Mursell, describ- 
ing this type of skill practice, recom- 
mends, “Vary your approach in 
every conceivable manner.” Then 
he continues [3:42]: 


Set up the undertaking at which you 
wish to do better, and try it out once, 
twice, or perhaps three times. Mere 
repetition is not what you are after. 
The number of times you try is not 
the important, the determining, con- 
sideration. The important considera- 
tion is the intelligence with which you 
try, and above all what you yourself 
discover from your tries. You need 
to find out on what points you must 
concentrate. And these early efforts 
are surveys of the field you wish to 
conquer. 


At the end of the fourth 40-minute 
period, the student can find the let- 
ters with a fair degree of facility and 
with a fair degree of accuracy. At 
this point, the average stroking speed 
of the 1,000 students taking instruc- 
tion under the writer has been 70 
strokes on a one-minute writing. 
Now, the instruction ceases to be a 
matter of teaching locations, and we 
are ready to teach the student to 
type, by the Speed Forcing Method. 

Why Separate Speed and Accuracy 

Practice? 

The ultimate objective of this prac- 
tice is, of course, controlled speed. 
But the writer has found, as have 
others, that controlled speed is not 
arrived at efficiently by having stu- 
dents always practice for controlled 
speed. His experience has been that 
if the student is to type at a higher 
controlled speed, the student’s speed 
must first be forced so that he will 
get the ‘‘feel” of a higher speed. 
However, the student will not force 
his speed if he is expected to type 
with accuracy. We cannot expect to 
get an advance of perhaps 50 strokes 
in a minute out of a student by tell- 
ing him, “Type as fast as you pos- 
sibly can—but don’t make any er- 
rors!” But we can force the student 
to make such an advance in speed if 
we tell him not to worry about the 
errors. Lessenberry stresses the im- 
portance of having students feel out 
a new speed, and recommends that 









errors be overlooked in this type of 


practice [4:340] : 


Errors should be ignored when the 
purpose of the practice is to push 
into new speed areas. To “feel out” 
a new speed before stroking patterns 
have been worked out is important in 
spite of errors. 


Mursell bears out this point [3:48]: 


Don’t worry about making mistakes. 
Your business at first is not to per- 
form perfectly; your business is to 
feel yourself out on the job. 


The writer has found from his 
experience with beginning typing 
classes that by receiving concen- 
trated speed practice, separately from 
accuracy practice, a student will at- 
tain higher speeds in less time. He 
has found, too, that the higher the 
student’s “forced” speed, the higher 
will be his controlled speed. It seems 
reasonable that as the student’s abil- 
ity advances, his abiilty to control 
the skill also advances. In this con- 
nection, Mursell states [5:69]: 


In other words, as any ability ad- 
vances to higher and higher perfection, 
the power to control it consciously ad- 
vances also, as an integral part ot the 
improvement. So, to reduce every- 
thing to a practical precept, we would 
say that from the first the teacher 
should work for as much conscious 
control as the pupil can digest and 
assimilate into the trial and error se- 
quence. This amount will constantly 
increase as the ability becomes more 
and more efficient. 


Why Disregard Errors? 

Leading psychologists and leaders 
in the field of typewriting agree that 
when forcing the student to type at a 
higher speed level, errors should be 
overlooked. There is no fear of 
these errors forming a fixed habit as 
they usually occur in different places 
—they are not repetitive. It is the 
correct strokes, which always occur 
in the same place, and which are 
therefore repetitive, that form the 
fixed habit. The proof of this is 
that even after a student has made 
as many as 10 errors in each of 10 
speed timings, the teacher can de- 
mand and get from that student a 
perfect copy on his very next writ- 
ing; indicating that the student has 
not “learned the errors.” SoRelle 
and Smith point out that unless the 
same errors occur frequently, they 
may be ignored [6:29] : 


In this connection, the keen teacher 
will perceive that many errors, par- 
ticularly in the early lessons, are due 
to brief lapses in attention or memory, 
careless thinking, tension, emotional 
disturbances, or fatigue. It is obvious, 
of course, that no amount of manual 
remedial practice can “correct” such 
errors. Unless they occur frequently, 
they may be ignored. 
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In this matter of errors, one of the 
difficulties has been that too many of 
us have been too concerned about so- 
called practice in error. Mursell 
feels that we shouldn’t even consider 
those early efforts as practice, but 
as experimentation [3:45]: 

The way to avoid practice in error is 

not to avoid the errors but to avoid 

the practice! Stop thinking of these 
early clumsy efforts as practice. Think 
of them as experimentation. You are 
not trying to grind something into 
your nervous system. You are trying 
to find the answer to a conundrum. 

Once you take that attitude, errors 

cease to matter so much. Of course 

they are unfortunate and a nuisance. 

It would be splendid if we could learn 

a difficult skill the very first time. But 

we human beings are just not made 

that way. 


Yet, instead of considering these 
early efforts as experimentation, so 
many of us in the past have expected 
immediate results—correct copy right 
from the start. As Mursell points 
out, that is probably one of the rea- 
sons why the improvements we are 
sO anxious to get are not forthcom- 
ing [3:50]: 


Over-exertion, quantity practice, anx- 
ious repetition, desperate concentra- 
tion on immediate results—these are 
the enemies of perfect achievement. 
They can completely frustrate im- 
provement if you permit them early 
in the learning process. 


It is not only important for the 
teacher to recognize that the errors 
made during the speed forcing rou- 
tine are harmless, but important, 
too, for the student to understand 
this fact. The writer has found that 
unless the student is told why he 
should ignore such errors, he may 
become concerned and discouraged. 
It should be pointed out to him that 
he is making progress, and is not 
impairing his accuracy. Morrison 
explains this [7:545] : 

Again, the pupil needs to be made 

conscious not only of progress but of 

the nature of the progress. If the 
pupil is ignorant of this, he is apt to 
become discouraged. 


Will This Approach Work in 
High School? 

As the writer explained earlier, 
while the results achieved by this 
approach may seem unusual, they 
were achieved under several handi- 
caps. There is strong reason to ex- 
pect that even higher speeds may be 
obtained by the Keyboard Memoriza- 
tion Approach under high school 
conditions, where these handicaps do 
not exist. In the first place, the 
classes at City College are composed 
of a widely varied age group—it is 
not unusual to have students 13 years 
of age and 60 years of age in the 
same class. The high school class, 
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with all students’ of approximately 
the same age, would be at a distinct 
advantage in this respect. 

Another disadvantage under which 
the City College classes operate is 
that the instruction is for four con- 
secutive hours, which introduces the 
very definite factor of cumulative 
fatigue. Consider, for example, that 
the speed-forcing technique, in which 
the students are forced to type under 
pressure, is introduced. after the 
fourth consecutive 40-minute period 
of instruction. Here again, the high 
school class that meets for only one 
period at a time would have a definite 
advantage. 

The writer will welcome your com- 
ments on this approach, sent to him 
in care of THE JourNAL. He in- 
vites those who plan to try the Key- 
board Memorization Approach in 
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GIRL AND DOLL HOUSE 


By Annette Loranger 
St. Aloysius High School 
Nashua, New Hampshire 


This is an outline type of de- 
sign, with perspective and a 
three-dimentional effect. The un- 
broken, graceful lines in the 
window drapes were obtained by 
grouping periods closely  to- 
gether by means of vertical and 
horizontal carriage control. Con- 
nected underscores mark off the 
window panes, while the doll 
house is a combination of 
underscores and periods. Other 
characters used: Parentheses, #, 
°, 

‘Oe 

Miss Loranger submitted this 
design in the Ninth Annual Inter- 
national Artistic Typing. Contest 
conducted by Julius Nelson. 
Other designs submitted in the 
contest will be printed in later 
issues of this magazine, 
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their typing classes to write |‘ of 
their plans. 
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LTHOUGH great strides have 

been made in recent years in 
the typewriting testing program, 
much is yet to be desired. Tests have 
been devised to determine how many 
words a minute the pupil can write 
using straight copy, business letters, 
rough drafts, envelopes, tabulated 
material, invoices, and the like. The 
results give a sort of measure of the 
pupil’s ability to produce; hence, the 
tests are often termed production 
tests. After taking them, the pupil 
can say that he has the ability to 
type business letters at the rate of, 
say, 25 wam, tabulations at the rate 
of 12 wam, or rough drafts at the 
rate of 31 wam. 

However, if we examine such tests 
very carefully, we find that the pupil 
has been given detailed directions 
for each exercise and that, although 
the material is unarranged, it is very 
simple for him to arrange it success- 
fully in the light of the instructions. 
The repetitious typing of letters for 
the time of the test—be it fifteen 
minutes or fifty —certainly gives 
some measure of the pupil’s ability 
to pound out letters, but that is all. 

Certainly, it is helpful for both 
pupil and teacher to know how fast 
and how accurately he can set up 
and type letters, but it is an indica- 
tion only of his mechanical ability. 
Just as many pupils of below aver- 
age ability become fairly fast and 
accurate typists on straight copy, 
just so can many average typists per- 
form successfully on production 
type tests. 







































A Measure of Use Ability is Needed 

The teacher, by combining all 
kinds of tests, can find out how the 
pupil rates in his knowledge of 
theory, in his gross and net speed 
on straight copy, letters, rough 
drafts, etc., but he can not, even by 
such a battery of tests, tell how well 
these skills and knowledges have 
been integrated by the pupil to pro- 
duce a capable typist. What the 
teacher needs is a test which he can 
give to measure this integration in 
the pupil. 

_It is the purpose of this article to 
give one approach to the construc- 
tion and administration of this kind 
of test, an integrated-performance 
test. Certain principles of its con- 
struction will be given and illustrat- 
ed by examples of tests which have 
been used in typing classes to mea- 
sure this ability of the pupil. 
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by Russell S. Burkhart 


Burris School 
Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 


Purpose of tests: 

The purpose of the integrated- 
performance test is two-fold, Pri- 
marily, it is to test the ability of the 
pupil to think through a situation 
and to perform the duties necessary 
for the successful completion of the 
problems involved in that situation. 

In the test on business forms,* 
the pupil receives a request for quo- 
tations on prices. To answer it, he 
must construct a simple telegram 
and type it. Then he must decide on 
which form paragraphs to use in a 
letter confirming the telegram, and 
type that letter in acceptable fashion. 
When he receives the order, he must 
know how to type the invoice, figure 
the extensions, etc., without being 
specifically told to do so. When he 
receives a request for a credit adjust- 
ment, he again has to know how to 
fill in a business form, the credit 
memorandum, and also which form 
paragraphs to use to placate the cus- 
tomer. He not only uses the facts 
which he has learned in the unit, but 
also has to know how and when to 
use them, as he would in an office. 

Primarily, therefore, he must 
think through the problem and make 
many decisions. Indirectly, of course, 
the test will determine his knowl- 
edge of theory and business forms, 
his skills, and his speed in produc- 
tion work. 

Reducing directions to a minimum: 

In this kind of test, if we are 
really to test the pupil’s ability to 
think through a situation, we must 
give as few directions as_ possible. 
Usually, most of them can be given 
at the beginning in a way which 
describes the situation facing the 
pupil. He applies what he _ has 
learned in that unit of work with- 
out having to be told in detail every 
little step. 

In the integrated-performance test 
on business letters, the relationship 
of the two firms is given. Then the 
pupil is told merely that on April 1 
Mr. Martin writes to Mr. Higgins. 
How the pupil types the letter is 
determined by his interpretation of 
the description given in the begin- 
ning. The letter is not even para- 





* The reader should refer to the tests given at 
the end of the article: one on a unit in personal 
typing, one on a unit in business letters, and one 
on a unit in business forms. 







The Integrated - Performance Test in Typing 


graphed for him; nor is it counted 
out in terms of number of words. 
He uses his judgment as to what 
length line to use. 

In the integrated-performance test 
on business forms the pupil is again 
told the relationship of the two firms. 
On June 3 he is told merely to send 
the telegram. Later he is told to type 
a letter, selecting the material he con- 
siders applicable to that particular 
phase of the problem. 

One weakness of business text- 
books and of printed tests is, in my 
opinion, that in giving too detailed 
directions, they deprive the pupil of 
training in initiative-building. The 
integrated-performance test helps to 
correct this difficulty, provided, al- 
ways, that the teacher has tried to 
train the pupil in his daily work to 
use his initiative and not to lean too 
heavily on printed directions. 


Integrating various parts of the test: 

For such a test to be truly prob- 
lem-solving, it must be built up of 
items which will fit together much 
as the pieces of a puzzle fit together. 
It can not be composed of isolated 
letters, tabulations, telegrams, etc., 
which have no relationship to one 
another. If it is truly integrated, it 
will have meaning for the pupil. 

Thus, in the test on business let- 
ters, the series of letters has to do 
with the securing of an agency for 
the selling of ranges. Each letter is 
in answer to the one preceding, with 
the series culminating in a formal 
application for the agency. The test 
in personal typing involves the cor- 
respondence between two friends. 
The test on business forms follows 
through the receiving of an order 
to the letter acknowledging receipt 
of a check in payment of it. The in- 
tegrated test is more meaningful and 
more interesting to the pupil. 


Testing essentials: 

The various parts of the test are 
arranged, not only so that they have 
meaning and are problem-solving, 
but also so that each pupil is certain 
to be tested on the essentials of the 
unit. In every unit there are some 
items which are of major import- 
ance and others of lesser. importance, 

The material testing the essential 
principles of the unit is placed first, 
so that even the slow pupils will 
cover it. Then material testing less 
essential points is placed next. 
Finally, material retesting selected 
principles is placed last so that the 
pupil of above average ability will 
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not run out of material before the 
end of the test. ; 

This is important, for the in- 
tegrated-performance test, in order 
to have meaning in terms of stand- 
ards, must be constructed so that 
there will be measurement in terms 
of wam. This means that no one will 
finish the test in the time allotted. 

In the test on personal typing, a 
letter, an outline, and a booklet are 
the essentials to be tested. Then for 
the fast typist there is another letter 
and finally a theme, which is really 
hardly more than straight copy typ- 
ing. 

In the test on business letters, the 
first three letters involve the testing 
of three different letter forms, to- 
gether with the testing of the pupil’s 
ability to handle carbon paper and 
to manipulate it so that part of the 
message is recorded only on the car- 
bon copy. Then for the fast pupil 
there are two more letters retesting 
the forms. They provide enough ma- 
terial so that no one will finish be- 
fore time is called. Yet the slow pu- 
pils will have time to cover the first 
letters and thereby be tested on the 
essentials of the unit. 

In the test on business forms, the 
last two items involve the typing ot 
a letter from form paragraphs—a 
skill previously tested—so that fast 
pupils will not run out of material. 





Administering and scoring the tests: 


The test must be put together so 
that it can be administered and 
checked easily, yet accurately. The 
nature of the integrated-performance 
test is such that the teacher can not 
decide arbitrarily in all cases that a 
certain answer is the only correct 
one. For example, an outline may be 
typed correctly in any one of a num- 
ber of different ways. Two pupils 
may decide on different forms for 
Mr. Treffleleger’s correspondence, 
and both can be correct. The teach- 
er’s job, in such cases, is to see that 
the pupil is consistent in what he 
does; that, for example, he uses the 
same letter form in all of Mr, Tref- 
fleleger’s correspondence. In the case 
of form letters, one pupil may use 
three paragraphs and another four 
for the same letter, and both may 
be correct. Also, no two pupils will 
necessarily paragraph the business or 
personal letters in the same way. 

The teacher has to be flexible in 
checking the integrated-performance 
test. The point may be made that 
checking and grading such tests will 
not be easy. It is true that it will not 
be so easy as following exactly a 
printed form, with no deviations 
from it. It means, for instance, that 
each form paragraph will have to 
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be counted out individually as to 
strokes, and all those used in one 
pupil’s letter added together to get 
the total words in that letter. This 
naturally will require more time, but 
one good  integrated-performance 
test can take the place of several so- 
called production tests, theory tests, 
and straight copy tests. 

The teacher can really teach dur- 
ing the unit and have one compre- 
hensive test at the end. By so doing, 
he will really find out who are his 
capable typists and who aren’t. If he 
doubts this statement, let him try 
such a test once, and he will be con- 
vinced. 


Example of a simple integrated-perform- 
ance test on a unit in personal typing 
probiems: 


Directions: You are to type this corre- 
spondence between Anna Marie and Helen. 
It involves the typing of the letters be- 
tween the two girls and the material which 
they enclose with their letters. Use your 
knowledge of what you have learned in 
this unit to set up the material in the best 
way. Anna Marie Lesk lives at 1415 
Mountain Avenue, Indianapolis 6, Indiana, 
and Helen Mestle lives at 241 Laurel 
Street, Muncie, Indiana. Work as quickly 
and as accurately as you can. Neat eras- 
ures will not be penalized. 


A letter from Anna Marie to Helen: 
Since tonight is the night of the big game, ! 
must hurry and get off this note to you. You 
asked me to send you a copy of our unit in 
American Literature on the Revolutionary 
War Period. We finished this unit three 
weeks ago. When you have finished copying 
the outline, please return it. What success 
has your basketball team had this year? We 
have won all of our games. Perhaps you 
could come down for our game with Clinton- 
ville. Let me know when you answer this 
letter. Here is one of the programs for the 
initiation banquet of our commercial club. 
You may keep it, as | have another for my 
scrap book. 


The outline for American Literature: 
Period of the Revolution (1765-1800) |. Aims 
A. To see how the writers mirrored the life 
of their day B. To see how the writers in- 
terpreted the life of their day C. To deter- 
mine why the age produced the writings 
it did D,. To see how the writers expressed 
their thoughts, emotions, and aspirations 1. 
Material A. Prose 1. Political a. Authors 
(1) Dickinson (2) Paine (3) Hopkinson (4) 
Washington (5) Jefferson b. Questions (1) 
Rebel vs. Tory (2) Democracy vs. Federalism 
2. Nature 3. Franklin B. Poetry 1. Philip 
Freneau 2. Minor Poets a. Hartford Wits (1} 
Dwight (2) Trumbull (3) Barlow b. Tory 
Poets c. Rebel Poets d. Miscellaneous Songs 
and Ballads of the Revolution Ill. References 
A. Schweikert, Adventures in American Lit- 
erature B. Spiller, Roots of National Culture 
C. Snyder, A Book of American Literature 
D. Jones and Leisy, Major American Writers. 
Material for the program, which is to be 
in the form of a booklet made by folding a 
sheet of paper into four parts: 


BLUE AND GOLD TYPING CLUB 
Initiation Banquet 
Burris High School 
October 17, 1948 
5:30 p.m. 
School Cafeteria 


MENU 


Fruit Cocktail 
Broiled Steak 
Roast Potatoes with Gravy 
Carrots and Peas 
Mint Jelly and Rolls 
Mince Pie 
Milk 


PROGRAM 


Toastmaster: Charles Spencer 
Greetings: Alex Chesterfield 
Solo: Mucia Lester 

Initiation: Foster Schmidt 
Pledge: Carmen Bentz 


Letter from Helen to Anna Marie: 

I'm glad you sent me the outline. Thanks! 
I+ will help me a lot with my work when we 
begin that unit, which ought to be in about 
a week. I'm afraid that | can't come to 
visit you when you play Clintonville. We 
have a big game the same night, and since 
Phil plays on the team, | feel that | ought 
to stay home and support him—of course, | 
don't want to! However, maybe I'll get to 
see you at Christmas time. | am enclosing a 
copy of that theme | wrote. You remember 
| told you about it. Well, we just got those 
themes back last week. Please don't copy it, 
as it isn't good enough—your teacher prob- 
ably would give you an F on it. 


The theme that Helen wrote: 
A Typical Hunter 


A typical hunter is one who at the end of a 
profitless day in the field drags his weary 
body homeward thinking of the delightful 
feeling of sinking into a tub of hot, soapy 
water and staying there the rest of his life, 
but who, after a week's work at the office, 
is just as eager as ever to go out again. He 
has his little den where he retreats in the 
evening and fondles his guns, carefully taking 
them apart, cleaning them, adjusting his 
sights, filing the actions so that they will 
move smoothly, or gazing meditatively into 
the log fire, smoking his pipe and reflecting 
on some of his more profitable trips. Whea- 
ever he encounters a fellow enthusiast, he 
quickly inquires about the fellow's new equip- 
ment or babbles about the big moose head 
he just had taken down to the taxidermist to 
have mounted, or about the beautiful little 
trout stream he found "just up in the next 
state about four hundred miles." Whenever 
he passes a sporting-goods store, he can 
never resist the opportunity to browse around 
—looking at this lure, testing the balance of 
that hunting knife, or eagerly wishing he 
could afford the superb telescopic sight in 
the window. Every evening after work you 
can see him in the back yard practicing up 
on his casting or patiently training his new 
bird dog. He starts each hunting trip just 
as though it were the first time he was ever 
on one, and sits up the night before busily 
engaged in cleaning and oiling his gun,, re- 
winding his reel, packing his camping equip- 
ment, and chattering happily to his wife on 
the joys of living in the great outdoors. 


Example of a simple integrated-perform- 
ance test on a unit in business letter 
problems: 


Directions: This is a series of letters in- 
volving two firms. One firm is The Barnes 
Manufacturing Company, 1000 East 
Fourth Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. The 
name of the sales manager is J. C. Hig- 
gins. Mr. Higgins has his stenographer 
use a modified block form of letter with 
10-space paragraph indentions, with closed 
punctuation. He likes his name written 
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ae Higgins with the stenographer’s initials 
following. He has his title only written, 
not his name. Mr. Arthur Libby is a 
salesman for this firm. He uses the in- 
dented style of letter with mixed punctu- 
ation when he writes, and of course has 
no stenographer to type his letters for him 
when he is out on the road. 

The other firm is the Likens Sales Com- 
pany, Broadway & River, Indianapolis 3, 
Indiana. The name of the manager is 
Frank I. Martin. Mr. Martin has his sec- 
retary use the inverted style of letter with 
open punctuation. He likes both his name 
and his title typed at the end of the letter, 
with the reference initials of the secretary 
only. 


Type these letters conforming to the style 
for each company. 

April 1. Mr. Martin writes to Mr. Hig- 
gins. 


Dear Mr. Higgins 

| understand that your company is begin- 
ning to manufacture a new line of gas 
ranges. One of the new features of this 
range is a built-in pressure cooker, Another 
is a special kind of timer and heat regulator. 
We are very much interested in this type of 
range. There are several questions which we 
would like to ask regarding this new range. 
What is the price? What are your terms? 
Will dealer's outlets be restricted in any one 
territory? What advertising allowances are 
given? As we are somewhat dissatisfied with 
the line of ranges we are now carrying, we 
are investigating several other lines, among 
them yours. We want to secure a line with 
which our customers can be satisfied. What 
can you offer? Very truly yours 


April 6. Mr. Higgins writes to Mr. Mar- 
tin. A carbon copy is to be made and sent 
to Mr. Libby. 


Dear Mr. Martin 

Thank you for your inquiry regarding our 
ODEX line of ranges. These ranges have 
just qone into production. In fact, last Tues- 
dav we shipped the first of them from our 
plant. However, these ranges have bee. 
thoroughly tested in our experimental labora. 
tory and have been used for several years in 
a number of carefully selected homes, where 
there has been an opportunity for them to 
be tested under practical home conditions. 
We can promise delivery on them within 
thirty days, and can have one of each of 
our three models—regular, apartment size, 
and deluxe—on your floor within ten days. 
Cur practice is to give exclusive dealer's 
rights in each territory for a period of from 
five to ten years. We shall be glad to 
arrange a conference with our Mr. Libby, 
district representative, at which time he will 
be glad to explore the possibilities of your 
becoming our dealer in the Indianapolis dis- 
trict, Very truly yours 


(Note to stenographer: Please add the 
following message on the carbon copy 
only.) 

Mr. Libby: Will you please contact Mr, Mar- 
tin as soon as possible. Find out all you can 
about the Likens Sales Company. Particularly 
investigate why it is dissatisfied with its pres- 
ent line of ranges. Report to us immediately 
following your conference. Good luck! J. C. 


April 12. Mr. Libby writes to The Barnes 
Manufacturing Company, 

Attention Mr. Higgins, Sales Manager. Sub- 
ject: Likens Sales Company. | had a very 
pleasant conference with Mr. Martin, of the 
Likens Sales Company, yesterday afternoon. 
His firm handles a number of lines of promi- 
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nent home appliances, among them the AJAZ 


refrigerator, the Cleanso vacuum cleaner, 
Carleton washers, and the Mello line of 
ironers, toasters, and heaters. They have 


been handling the ForTo gas range, but be- 
cause of so many complaints from their cus- 
tomers, they wish to change to a different 
make. | investigated a little and found that 
the firm has been a reliable, conservative one 
for the past twenty-five years. It has an ex- 
cellent credit rating and serves a wide ter- 
ritory in Central Indiana. The officers are 
held in high esteem in the city and are con- 
sidered to be fairly progressive. | believe 
the firm would prove a valuable addition to 
our chain of outlets. Very truly vours 

April 21. Mr. Martin writes to Mr. Hig- 


gins. 

Dear Mr. Higgins 

We are impressed with the ODEX line of 
ranges. Your Mr. Libby spent the entire 
afternoon of April I! with us, at which time 
he went thoroughly into all the details of 
the ODEX line. He gave us excellent plans 
for advertising and explained the proper 
merchandising techniques to be used in push- 
ing this line in a store such as ours. As a 
result, we presented the matter of our be- 
coming a dealer to the Board of Directors, 
in a meeting held yesterday,. April 20, and 
the Board unanimously directed me to take 
the necessary steps to secure dealer's rights 
for this district. Please send me the applica- 
tion blank, Form SZ-490, so that | may fill 
it in and return it immediately for your 
approval. Very truly yours 


April 25. Mr. 
Martin. 


Higgins writes to Mr. 


Dear Mr. Martin 

We are enclosing Form SZ-490 for dealer's 
rights in vour territory for the ODEX line of 
ranaes. We are glad to have a store with a 
reputation such as yours for one of our out- 
lets. Mr. Libby spoke verv highly of your 
up-to-date store with its modern merchandis- 
ina methods. From the moment he entered 
your store, he was favorably impressed with 
vour versonnel. Please fill in this application 
blank and send it to us in the enclosed en- 
velope. You will hear from us within a few 
days after our receipt of the Form SZ-490. 
Very truly vours. 


Example of a simple integrated-perform- 
ance test on a unit on business forms: 


Directions: You are working for Frank 
Treffleleger, Sales Manager for The Sales 
Supply Company, a dealer in supplies and 
repair parts which garages use. This firm 
is located at 721 Boulevard Avenue, In- 
dianapolis 6, Indiana. Mr. Treffleleger 
likes to think of himself as up to the 
minute in all the latest wrinkles in busi- 
ness, and wants his correspondence written 
in that way. He leaves it up to you to 
choose a form that will make his corre- 
spondents think that he is very modern 
in his business letters. This problem in- 
volves the correspondence necessary for 
the completion of a deal with Oscar 
Friend, owner of Oscar’s Garage, 2119 
West Main Street, Muncie, Indiana. Use 
your knowledge of what you have learned 
in this unit to take care of this corre- 
spondence for Mr. Treffleleger. 


June 3. Mr. Treffleleger receives this tele- 
gram from Mr. Friend. 


Please reply by Western Union best prices on 
3 chrome plated inner control spotlights for 
left side mounting, 12 one hundred feet 
spools 10-ga. No. 23 primary wire, | 1'/o- 
ton hydraulic garage jack, | 80-amp. battery 











{ Torque wrench calib. 0-100 Ibs., 
multiple ammeter connectors, 2 Ib. 
lock washers 
thread, 


charger, 
| doz. 
cotter pins 1/16" x I", 2 Ib. 
3g", | |b. hexagon nuts U, S. S. 
assortment A. 


Mr. Treffleleger tells you to send a tele- 
gram to Mr. Friend quoting these prices: 


$14.50 each for spotlights, $4.75 per spool 
of primary wire, $47.50 for the jack; $103.00 
for the charger, $6.75 for the wrench, am- 
meter connectors at 40c each, 98c a pound 
for cotter pins, 75c a pound for washers, 
$1.70 a pound for hexagon nuts. The terms 
are 2/10, 1/15, n/30. 


Mr. Treffleleger also instructs you to send 
a letter of confirmation to Mr. Friend, 
quoting the telegram you sent and using 
appropriate paragraphs from the form 
paragraphs given at the end of this test. 
Tune 7. Mr. Treffleleger receives a pur- 
chase order from Mr. Friend ordering the 
material given in the telegram in the quan- 
tities and at the prices quoted. Type this 
purchase order acknowledgment, using the 
following additional necessary information : 
customer’s order No. 23459; date, June 6; 
shipment promised, June 8; to be shipped 
by freight over the N. Y. C. Railroad. 
June 8 Mr. Friend’s order is shipped. 
Send the invoice, No. 48957. 

June 13. Mr. Treffleleger receives a letter 
from Mr. Friend advising him that only 
eleven spools of primary wire were in- 
cluded in the shipment. Mr. Treffleleger 
tells you to write a letter taking care of 
the matter. You are to compose the letter 
by selecting the appropriate form para- 
graphs from those given at the end of the 
test. You are also to fill in a credit memo- 
randum for $4.75 and enclose it with the 
letter. 

June 17, Mr. Treffleleger receives a check 
from Mr. Friend in payment of the invoice 
of June 8, less the credit memorandum and 
the two per cent discount. Type the check 
as it would appear when Mr. Treffleleger 
received it, and then endorse it for deposit 
to his account. Write Mr. Friend a letter 
of acknowledgment, using the appropriate 
form paragraphs. 


Form Paragraphs 

I 
Thank you for your check for....... 
payment of our invoice No. .......... 

2 
We have the largest stock of garage tools 
and repair parts in the Middle West. We 
will not knowingly be undersold, and our 
prices are right! 


.in full 


3 
We are glad to be able to serve you. Let 
us help you with your future needs by quot- 
ing prices on any kind of garage tool or 
repair part. 

4 
Thank you for your inquiry for prices on your 
garaae needs. Our prices are lowest in the 
Middle West. 

5 
Our telegram sent earlier today quoted these 
prices: 

6 
We hope to receive your order within a few 
days. Orders are shipped the same day 
they are received. 

7 
Thank you for een attention to a mistake 
in your order No. ......... We have called 


(Continued on page 32) 
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The Distributive Education Coordinator 


HIS article is based on a study 

that was made of the distributive 
education coordinator to determine 
specifically the duties of coordinators, 
but included a number of related 
topics." Five states reported no co- 
ordinators, while two states and the 
District of Columbia did not supply 
information. While the study was 
made during the war and the entire 
program was affected, it is probable 
that conditions in the distributive 
field have not materially changed. 
The study was based on 169 usable 
replies, and this constituted approxi- 
mately 28 per cent of the coordi- 
nators employed in the United States. 

Specific objectives of the study 
dealt with (1) duties of the coordi- 
nator; (2) school and community 
activities of the coordinator; (3) co- 
ordinators’ experience and training; 
(4) organization for distributive 
training; (5) course offerings. To 
avoid statistical detail the important 
results of pertinent divisions will be 
summarized, with additional observa- 
tions not resulting directly from the 
collected data. 


Duties of the Coordinator 
A list of 160 suggested duties was 


supplied as part of the study and 


161 coordinators indicated _ their 
judgment as to performance and fre- 
quency. The questionnaire did not 
seek judgment as to the most im- 
portant duties, nor were duties dif- 
ferentiated from activities. For an- 
alytical purposes the duties were clas- 
sified by groups as they related to 
administration and supervision; stu- 
dents (directly ) ; clerical ; distributive 
agencies; program promotion; non- 
distributive; and unclassified. In 
addition to this, coordinators were 
asked to supply information relating 
to evening and part-time classes, also 
to indicate duties performed that 
were not on the prepared lists. 

The duties performed by 75 per 
cent or more of the coordinators 
shows concentration along two gen- 
eral lines. First, the administrative 
and supervisory duties are largely in 
an advisory capacity, or work was 
involved which required careful 
judgment. Second, there were more 
duties relating to students in this 
classification than in other classifica- 
tions, showing that there must 
conscious effort and a great deal 
attention directed toward the ‘ 
dents and their welfare. The MRst 
of 46 duties may be considere@fan 


1“The Distributive Education Coordinator,” 
doctoral thesis, 1945, University of North Dakota. 
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Valley City, North Dakota 


approach to the minimum, i.e., what 
all coordinators should be expected 
to do under normal conditions, al- 
though some statements may be ques- 
tioned in this respect. It is perhaps 


a more general level of profess onal 
work, bordering in some respec!s on 
the upper level of accomplishme 
Forty per cent of the duties fell 
within the scope of those performed 
by 50 to 74 per cent of the coordi- 
nators. This may be considered the 
list of duties most commonly per- 
formed, the work the average coordi- 
nator is expected to do. Following 





DUTIES PERFORMED BY MORE THAN HALF OF THE COORDINATORS STUDIED 
The numbers at the right indicate percent performing each duty. 


Administrative and Supervisory Duties 


Confer with state supervisor 

Select classroom equipment 

Prepare reports for state supervisor 

heck on absent students 

Attend departmental faculty meetings 

Confer with advisory board 

Prepare reports for local supervisor or 
superintendent 78 

Confer with local supervisor or 
superintendent 78 

Confer with advisory board members 
individually 76 

Prepare distributive education curriculum : 

Recommend texts for adoption 

Arrange for advisory board meetings 0 

Notify other school officials of absence 69 
ecommend members to serve on advisory 
board 67 

Help arrange schedule of classes 67 

Prepare rules for operation of distributive 
education dept. 

Select office equipment 6l 

Assist in selecting classroom equipment 60 


Duties Directly Related to Students 


Confer with prospective students 
Conduct classes, regular class work 
Select students for class 
Confer with individual students 
Prepare standards for selection of students a8 
Help register students 85 
Notify students of selection 85 
Introduce student to employer 84 
Check or inspect students for appearance 83 
Check on drop outs 83 
Check or inspect students for clothing 8! 
Check students, other points 81 
Follow-up on graduates 80 
Assist graduates in securing better 
positions 78 
Notify prospective students of rejection 77 
Help in selecting students for class 76 
Check students for health 74 
onfer with parents regarding student 
work 74 
Assist in job placement outside of dis- 
tributive educ. department 73 
Confer with student groups 68 
Assist in orientation program for new 
students 
Act as gounselor to help young people 
to advance in trade of prof. 
Assist or advise students in preparing 
assembly dist. educ. programs 
Prepare regular reports to parents 
Write letters to prospective students 
Make special reports to parents 
Prepare form letters for prospective 
students 
Write letters to parents of prospective 
students 
Clerical Duties 
File other material (refers to following 
item) 
File letters 
Type letters 
Answer telephone, pian telephone calls 
Order supplies 
Secure film for slide or movie machine 
Secure catalogues on store fixtures 
Operate duplicating machine 
Operate movie machine 
Secure catalogues and price lists on store 
stocks 


Duties Related to Distributive Agencies 


Confer with store managers, personnel 
managers, etc. 

Confer with employers regarding 
placement 

Collect report forms from employers 

Confer with store employees regarding 
distributive education 

Distribute report forms to employers 

Check employers for compliance with 
labor and wage laws 


Notify employer of student absence 

Confer with merchant groups on 
merchandise problems 

Confer and advise local merchants 
regarding store problems 

Interview salesmen for wholesale or 
manufacturing concerns 

Serve as discussion leader or speaker, 
business clinics 

Arrange business clinics 

Conduct business clinics as chairman 

Prepare directory of local business firms 

Assist in arranging business clinics 


Duties Related to Program Promotion 


Gather statistics on local distributive 
education situation 

Prepare school announcements on 
distributive education 

Prepare publicity on program for local 
papers 

Prepare and interpret statistics re focal 
program 

Speak before local civic associations 

Conduct loca! distributive education 
surveys 

Confer with officials of civic associations, 
service clubs, etc. 

Keep in touch ‘with Federal employment 
service regarding labor needs 

Conduct survey of special help needs of 
community 

Answer questions and prepare forms for 
other research studies 

Keep in touch with other than Federal 
employment agencies regarding 
labor needs 

Prepare loca! departmental publication 
on distributive education 

Prepare articles for publication 

Speak before social clubs on distributive 
education 3 

Photograph students at work, for publicity 
purposes 53 

Organize merchant-student banquets 

Prepare exhibits of distributive education 
work for conventions 50 


Non-Distributive Duties 


Attend general faculty meetings 

Help register public for ration books 

Serve as advisor, non-distributive groups 

Teach classes other than distributive 
education 

Sell war stamps or bonds 


Duties Not Otherwise Classified 


Prepare teaching outlines 

Secure material for teaching outlines 

Attend, state conferences for distributive 
education 

Requisition needed supplies 

Attend special state conferences, 
distributive education 

Attend state or regional teacher 
conventions 

Prepare class material, rough draft, 
for typist 

Dictate letters 

Dictate class material for duplication 

Secure approval for supplies needed 

Attend special training classes in 
distributive education 

Attend conventions, other than those 
listed 

Attend summer training classe 6 

Serve as guidance official ay ‘distributive , 

6 


p 
Sears sample forms from state 
supervisor 
Secure sample forms from other 
coordinators 
Prepare report forms 
Assist in guidance program for school 
Prepare copy for forms needed 
Do custodian work in own office 
Serve as member of guidance group 
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are general observations regarding 
this group: (1) Duties are similar 
to those of academic teachers; (2) 
coordinators appear to perform a 
greater service to students than do 
academic teachers; (3) technical 
knowledge of distributive education 
is needed; (4) coordinators perform 
a greater variety of unrelated duties 
than is usually associated with the 
academic teacher; (5) coordinators 
take an active part in the guidance 
program of the school; and (6) co- 
ordinators serve in non-distributive 
capacities, as teachers and advisors. 

It is difficult to interpret accurately 
the duties performed by 25-49 per 
cent of the coordinators. It does ap- 
pear, however, that minor duties 
have been delegated to others, the 
coordinator performing the work 
requiring the greatest amount of 
skill, and the greatest professional 
preparation and knowledge of the 
work to be done. A study of these 
duties shows that they involve organ- 
izing, consulting, and discretionary 
activity, and perhaps should be con- 
sidered “plus” activities for the aver- 
age program. The average coordi- 
nator performed slightly less than 
one hundred duties on the list. 

Coordinators were asked to supply 
information regarding duties they 
performed that should be performed 
by others; also duties performed 
by others that they should do. The 
results were interesting although the 
responses were limited and many in- 
dicated they were satisfied with 
things as they were. Thirty duties 
were designated that were not on the 
original list. It appears the duties 
analysis is fairly complete, although 
there may be some omissions. For 
example, some coordinators must 
check out text books or other material 
but this was not on any list of duties 
performed. 

The replies were somewhat incom- 
plete regarding evening class work 
but had a complete breakdown of 
possible duties for this category been 
supplied, the responses would prob- 
ably have been different. The infor- 
mation furr.ished did give a fairly 
complete record of the work done 
by coordinators of evening classes. 


Nature of Course Offerings 


Since the distributive education 
program is comparatively new in 
most schools, extensive curricula 
have not been established except in a 
few schools. Pre-requisites were re- 
ported for only 38 per cent of the 
programs. Some schools designated 
short pre-employment units, but 
these should not be considered pre- 
requisites. Some schools have com- 
plete and well organized distributive 
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training programs, but the general 
results of the study indicated that 
most schools did not offer a unified 
curriculum. There was a_ great 
variety of course names listed, but 
since the content of many were prob- 
ably similar, it was not possible to 
make a careful analysis of course 
offerings. 

Obviously a unified curriculum in 
the distributive field is desirable if a 
school is attempting to train imma- 
ture students for a specialized field 
of service. Since sixty-one per cent 
of the programs did not require 
course training before entering part- 
time employment, the related coordi- 
nation class and the accompanying 
course (if any) must be developed to 
enlarge upon the occupational infor- 
mation of the students. Work ex- 
perience alone cannot supply the 
necessary supplementary content in- 
formation needed in distribution. 


Coordinators’ Training and Experience 


Coordinators as a group were well 
prepared for their work although the 
course preparation varied. Under- 
graduate preparation in vocational 
fields was comparatively limited al- 
though 14 majors and 8 minors were 
indicated in commerce but only 1 
major and 2 minors in retailing. 
Probably more important was_ the 
wide distribution in academic fields, 
with minors in vocational fields. This 
shows definite domination of the dis- 
tributive field by teachers trained 
for teaching the traditional office and 
secretarial courses. 

Few coordinators indicated gradu- 
ate majors or minors in distributive 
education although in most instances 
some course preparation had been 
completed or was in_ preparation. 
Lack of specific and unified under- 
graduate and graduate preparation 
may be cited as a basic weakness of 
preparation for coordination. How- 
ever, coordinators did designate 
courses related to distributive occu- 
pations, either as electives or in ad- 
dition to degree work. Some of 
these courses consisted of short 
courses not for college credit. 

Results regarding work experience 
were not too valuable because of the 
length and variety of experience. 
Only a few indicated state require- 
ment deficiencies. A diversity of dis- 
tributive experience was reported and 
included self employment. Sixteen 
per cent had less than one year of 
occupational experience ; while 43 per 
cent had less than three years. 

No institution took leadership in 
training for coordination and train- 
ing was largely in the states where 
employed. This is unusual since 











some institutions have specialized 
courses yet few took advantage of 
these. 

Tenure was unstable since 62 per 
cent of 135 coordinators had occu- 
pied their positions two years or less. 
Administrative experience was close- 
ly related to coordination and 35 
per cent of the coordinators were 
serving or had served in administra- 
tive positions. Thirty-four per cent 
of the coordinators had been teaching 
commercial subjects immediately be- 
fore becoming coordinators. 


Local Organization for Distributive 
Training 


Local schools have organized their 
offerings in a number of ways. The 
most common practice was to admit 
students at the beginning of the last 
year in high school, the second most 
common time was at the beginning 
of the previous year. There was no 
uniform method of placement with 
training agencies. In more than half 
the programs, students were per- 
mitted to find acceptable training 
agencies. This is in contrast to a 
training theory that placement must 
be made by the coordinator after 
extensive interviews. 

The time spent in coordination 
varied from one-half to more than 
six hours a day, the most common 
practice was from two to three and 
one-half hours. There was a great 
deal of variation as to hours per dav, 
time of day, and hours per week. 
The most common practice was for 
students to work afternoons and on 
Saturdays, but variations included 
call work, vacations, lunch hours, and 
alternate, with combinations. 

The study of local organizations 
showed very close cooperation be- 
tween the programs, the administra- 
tion, and other departments, also 
with business establishments. 


School and Community Activities 


Coordinators as a group appear to 
take a more active part in community 
activities than do academic teachers. 
This may be accounted for by the 
nature of business contacts. Local 
organizations supported the pro- 
grams, the Chamber of Commerce 
being the most commonly designated 
with Kiwanis and Rotary next in 
frequency of support. Some coordi- 
nators noted that they did not desire 
or ask for this type of support. 

The extra curricular activity desig- 
nated by coordinators was varied and 
extensive. These activities included 
distributive and departmental clubs 
although these constituted only about 
16 per cent of the assignments. The 
committee assignments show accept- 

(Continued on next page) 
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ance of the coordinator as a reliable 
instructor. Major committee assign- 
ments included guidance, teacher or- 
ganization, curriculum, senior class, 
assembly, and athletics, although 
many others were designated. 

-articipation in community activ- 
ities may be explained, in part, by 
the nature of training and experi- 
ence; wide variety of interests ; busi- 
ness contacts; contacts with civic 
and community leaders; administra- 
tive responsibility; and individual 
student contact. Community partici- 
pation included extensive church 
work, followed by civic and com- 
mercial clubs, with generous partici- 
pation in other activities. 

Local communities recognized the 
contribution of coordinators in a 
number of ways. The most common 
expression was to pay the coordi- 
naior’s expenses to conventions and 
to give membership in retail groups, 
although others were designated, in- 
cluding recognition programs and 
special advisory work. 


Challenges in Distributive Education 


As a result of the study and from 
observations of distributive education 
programs it appears there are num- 
erous obstacles to overcome before it 
makes the headway it should be ex- 
pected to in light of the number of 
workers and the need for training. A 
few of these weaknesses are appar- 
ent: 

Ineffective or 
supervision, 

Lack of 
jectives. 

Indifference on the part of work- 
ers, the public, employers, school ‘ad- 
muinistrators. 


detrimental — state 


concrete over-all ob- 


Ideal of training for occupations 
for which untrained or poorly trained 
workers are secured. 

Domination of distributive field by 
teachers trained for teaching tradi- 
tional office and secretarial courses. 

Domination of mechanical and 
‘manipulative skills methods in a field 
where emphasis is on social adjust- 
ment and social concepts, and where 
manipulative skill plays only a small 
part. 

Over-emphasis on lowest paying 
and least desired positions. Too 
much emphasis on the retail sales- 
person, cashiers, wrappers; too little 
on highly paid and desired sales posi- 
tions and executive positions in dis- 
tribution, 

Lack of adequate research and 
facilities of disseminating distributive 
information. 
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OUR PRESENT BASIC BUSINESS 


EDUCATION 


1s GOOD! 


(Continued from page 12) 


different type of teaching from the 
development of skills. There is also 
much that can be done to give us the 
means of appraisal of our teaching 
in these courses, and how to measure 
the achievement of our pupils. Per- 
haps we do have some means to ap- 
praise our business subjects—but not 
in any sense to the same degree as 
for the skill subjects. 

In the fourth place we need to pre- 
pare teachers to teach basic business 
—to give them both a_ thorough 
knowledge of the subject-matter and 
the command of a suitable teaching 
technique for getting it across to the 
pupils. In this regard we need to 
inspire business teachers with the im- 
portance of their job. We need to 


further develop a philosophy of busi- 
ness education and of general edu- 





THE 


cation which gives the proper de- 
gree of emphasis to the basic busi- 
ness education objectives. 

Thus, in the last analysis, a pro- 
gram is indicated which emphasizes 
sound educational procedure, centered 
upon the continued improvement of 
our present basic business courses 
through (1) redefining our objectives 
(2) correcting over-lapping of sub- 
ject-matter and reevaluating its con- 
tent (3) carrying on further research 
to measure accomplishments, and (4) 
working for the requirement of 
special preparation for teaching basic 
business courses. All of these im- 
provements in basic business educa- 
tion are capable of attainment with- 
out drastic revision of our present 
program. 





INTEGRATED PERFORMANCE TEST 


(Continued from page 29) 


the attention of our packer to the matter 
and are confident that such an error will not 
occur again. 
8 

We are enclosing credit memorandum for 

. We are only too glad to 
rectify the mistake that has been made, and 
hope that you will favor us with more of 
your valued patronage in the future. 


9 


Our company has been serving garagemen 
in the Indianapolis area for the past thirty 
years. We have always tried to give the 


best service possible at lowest prices on 
quality merchandise. 
10 

This letter is a reminder that the payment 
of your account is overdue. We know just 
how easily such matters are overlooked, and 
regret that we must bring this matter to 
your attention. 


Note: Pupils will be furnished with proper 
forms to be filled in: telegram, purchase 
order acknowledgment, invoice, credit 
memorandum, and check. 





GUY 








SECURITY 
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CRITICISM 
COMMENT 
AND 
CHALLENGE 


(Continued from page 9) 


in the same terms as those appearing 
on the Referral—*Poor,” ‘“— aver- 
age,” ete. 

Since a teacher of “office or secre- 
tarial practice” is referred to in the 
article, there must be at least a cler- 
ical course of some kind. But one 
must conclude that “office practice” 
is office machine practice, (notwith- 
standing the fact that most clerical 
practice is of the non-skill machine 
variety), and that 
tice” is transcription with perhaps a 
little dictating machine practice since 
the Referral contains no rating for 
any other secretarial duties, of which 


‘ 


‘secretarial prac- 


there are many, 

It is said that this form “is de- 
signed to supplement the information 
and records which the school would 
normally have.” Surely the school 
always has had course grades in some 
form. It is equally certain that the 
schools in question have long had on 
record the personality data also given 
on the Referral. No fault can be 
found with the personality part of the 
Referral, except perhaps on the score 
of the ratings used, which are the 
same as for the skills included. Here 
again something more positive is de- 
sirable, something like the numerical 
ratings for personal traits which are 
derived from ‘‘spot judgments” of 
daily conduct entered on a conveni- 
ent scale for this purpose. But that is 
another story.” 

It is encouraging to know that 
some schools are on the right track, 
even if they haven’t progressed very 
far and are using outmoded means 
of transportation. If the Referral 
were but an isolated instance of un- 
realistic reporting on the results of 
training, it would not be worthy of 
notice. But it is quite typical of what 
is being done elsewhere. One won- 
ders if, after all, the reporting criti- 
cized isn’t realistic and the training 
itself unrealistic. Could be. 


* Personality Rating Schedule, National Clerical 
Ability Tests. 
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TEN YEARS AGO 


From the May, 1938 issue of The Journal of Business Education 


IN THE JOURNAL 


As seen by M. Herbert Freeman, on leave of absence from State Teachers College, Paterson, 
N. J., as Senior Specialist in Business Education, U. S. Office of Education, Washington. 


It hardly seems possible that ten years have passed since the death of S. B. Carkin, 
president of The Parkard School in New York City. . . . Commercial education in the small 
high school was analyzed by R. G. Walters of Grove City College in Pennsylvania. He 
pointed out that the small schools imitated the larger schools and mentioned the fact that 
in the small town business education must differ widely in nature from the program 
offered in the large city high schools. . . . A survey of curriculum offerings in cities 
ranging in population from 20,000 to 7,000,000 was described by the Misses Louise Hair 
and Ida Wallace of Northeastern High School in Detroit, Michigan. . . . Consumer educa- 
tion was the center of a great deal of controversy ten years ago. Henry I. Chaim, of the 
High School of Commerce in San Francisco, California, decried the trend towards the nega- 
five emphasis in consumer education. . .. Paul L. Turse of Peekskill, New York, who is 
the author of a prognostic test in shorthand, analyzed the problems of shorthand prognosis. 
It is interesting to note in passing that we know very little more about shorthand prognosis 
than we did at that time. . . . Dr. I. David Satlow, who is now the first assistant in Thomas 
Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York presented an annotated bibliography on the 
methods of teaching bookkeeping. . . . An excellent check list of criteria for evaluating 
teaching films was presented by Irving Rosenblum who at that time was conducting the 
visual aids column of The Journal. ... A $50 prize award was announced by the National 
Commercial Teachers Federation (now NBTA) for the best article dealing with business 
education published in a general magazine. . . . The Philadelphia Convention of the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association, which was then called the E.C.T.A., was described 
and included the announcement of the election to the presidency of Harry I. Good of 
Buffalo. . . . Kennard E. Goodman of the John Hay High School in Cleveland was elected 
president of the Tri-State Association at its spring meeting in Pittsburgh . . . The personal 
section carried the announcement of the appointment of Dr. Earl G. Blackstone as Associate 
Professor of Commerce and Education in the University of Southern California in Los 
Angeles. Dr. Blackstone had been at the State University of Iowa since 1924. In his new 
position, he succeeded Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes who left California to join the staff of the 


University of Tennessee. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO IN THE JOURNAL 


From the May, 1928 issue of The Journal of Commercial Education. In 1929 this maga- 
zine was merged with The Business School Journal as The Journal of Business Education. 


As seen by Elizabeth T. VanDerveer, State Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey 


Those interested in developing tests to measure stenographic ability had an opportunity 
to read an article by Fred Telford who reported the experimental work done to prepare 
fests which would determine the effect of variations in the rate of dictation, vocabulary 
difficulty, length of selection, and content or subject matter of the selection dictated. His 
committee decided it would be impossible to measure the effect of sentence structure in 
dictation and that the word should be the unit of measurement rather than the steno- 
graphic stroke, also that errors would receive equal penalty regardless of the type of 
error. No mention was made of the now common standard-syllable count. Florence Sparks 
Barnhart in an article titled “The Direct-Association Method of Teaching Shorthand” gave 
some of the history of this method and explained the procedures used in the first demon- 
stration class for this method at Columbia University. Announcement was made of the 
next meeting of the International Association for Commercial Education with headquarters 
at Zurich, Switzerland. The meeting was scheduled to begin on July 13 and to be held at 
Braunschweig, Germany. (Watch for a current announcement of this same society, now 
called International Society for Business Education, which will soon be forthcoming.) . . - 
After a review of summer school courses, Earl Barnhart, Editor, urged that more courses be 
designed for experienced teachers. He spoke approvingly of the research course offered 
by Dr. Lomax at New York University, the demonstration school at Columbia, and the 
review of scientific studies with Dr. Blackstone at Iowa, as being the types of courses 
which should be offered. . . . Bookkeeping should not be offered at the 9th grade level 
was the conclusion reached by Dr. Tonne in an article “The Siatus of Bookkeeping in the 
Ninth Grade.” 
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Those enthusiasts who believe that the 
use of motion pictures brings superior 
yalues to instruction have run into many 
problems. One of these problems is that 
the institutions charged with the training 
of teachers have been very laggard in 
using visual instruction devices in their 
own courses. Another very common prob- 
lem is the dissatisfaction caused by the 
use of inferior visual aids which do not 
meet a tithe of their sponsors’ claims and 
thus give a black name to the entire field. 
It is therefore with great pleasure that 
we report a series of five 16mm sound 
motion pictures with correlated filmstrips 
which were produced by McGraw-Hill to 
accompany the textbook Student Teaching 
by Raleigh Schorling. They are expressly 
designed for both pre-service and in-serv- 
ice training of .teachers. To the teaching 
principles they dramatize with finished ex- 
cellence, they bring the emphasis of strong 
emotion. For many teachers, Ada Adams, 
the poor, friendless, badly dressed, mal- 
adjusted student of Learning to Under- 
stand Children will universalize all the 
sad beaten down problem children they 
have ever known. Miss Brown, Ada’s 
teacher, in her efforts to help Ada, sets 
standards of professional competence we 
would all like to attain if we had sufficient 
time, energy and conscience. In Maintain- 
ing Classroom Discipline there will be 
few teachers, be they veterans or neo- 
phytes, who will not see some aspects of 
their own teaching, both good and_ bad 
in the “problem teacher” of the film and 
few who will not teach better for having 
seen it. 

These films are ideal for use at faculty 
meetings, institutes, film forums, etc. 
They may be rented from Association 
Films, 347 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17, 
N. Y., for approximately five dollars 
each. There follows a summary of the 
content of each film. 















































FILM 1 


Learning to Understand Children 
Part I—A Diagnostic Approach 
(Approximately 20 minutes) 









This film presents a case study of Ada 
Adams, an emotionally and socially mal- 
adjusted girl of 15. It records the efforts 
of her English teacher, Miss Brown, to 
study her case sympathetically, to under- 
stand her and to plan remedial procedures 
to help her. Shown in detail are the diag- 
nostic techniques, such as observation of 
the child’s behavior, study of her previous 
records, personal interviews, home visita- 
tion and formulation of a hypothesis for 
remedial measures. The techniques de- 
picted are applicable to diagnosing difficul- 
ties of many types of problem children. 












FILM 2 


Learning to Understand Children 
Part II—A Remedial Program 
(Approximately 24 minutes) 








This is a continuation of the case study 
Ada Adams. Miss Brown develops a 
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Conducted by Clifford Ettinger 


plan for remedial action which uses Ada’s 
interest in Art as a means for improving 
Ada’s self-confidence and interest in her 
school work, as well as for recognition 
and acceptance by her schoolmates. These 
efforts apparently bring about considerable 
improvement. It is obvious that Miss 
Brown cannot solve all of Ada’s prob- 
lems, for there are many deeper currents 
in Ada’s life than Miss Brown can ever 
touch, but the techniques illustrated in 
the film are indicative of the sort of re- 
medial procedures which may be used in 
dealing with many types of maladjust- 
ments. 


FILM 3 


Maintaining Classroom Discipline 
(Approximately 20 minutes) 


This film explores the fundamentals of 
proper control of class conduct and atti- 
tude. Contrasting methods of handling a 
class are demonstrated. First the camera 
takes us into a classroom where teacher 
and students appear to be pulling in op- 
posite directions; minor infractions snow- 
ball into major disciplinary problems, and 
school work is neither instructive nor 
pleasant for anyone. The film analyzes 
the problem, showing that the trouble was 
largely due to deficiencies on the part of 
the teacher. It is evident that he failed 
to stimulate students’ interest in their 
work, and the students, bored and indif- 
ferent, naturally sought relief and stimu- 
lation in misbehavior. Furthermore, he 
mishandled the minor incidents that in- 
evitably arise in any classroom, and there- 
by failed to prevent their developing into 
serious disciplinary problems. The film 
shows that the impact of the teacher’s 
personality upon the students has an im- 
portant effect on the class’ general prog- 
ress and behavior. Finally the film goes 
back to the starting point, shows how 
the same situations could be handled dif- 
ferently by the same teacher, using tech- 
niques which are obviously more success- 
ful. From this study of contrasting tech- 
niques, the film establishes basic prin- 
ciples of method which help towards pro- 
ductive and mutually satisfying control of 
a class by the teacher. 


FILM 4 


Broader Concept of Method 
Part I—Teachers and Pupils Planning 
Together 


(Approximately 20 minutes) 


This film presents a frank picture of 
the conventional, teacher-dominated, 
lesson-hearing type of recitation, and 
shows typical effects of this method upon 
student attitudes, responses, and learning. 
The film then shows alternative tech- 
niques to achieve broader educational ob- 
jectives. A comparison is drawn between 
the formal recitation and the iniormal, 
group discussion types of class sessions 
in which students are permitted, under 
unobtrusive teacher guidance, to share 
in the planning of their work and are 










thereby stimulated towards worthwhile 
and meaningful learning experiences. In 
the class shown in the film, this atmos- 
phere of freedom of discussion leads to 
a suggestion for a class project that is 
readily accepted by the students. Devel- 
opment of this project and an apprecia- 
tion of the values derived from the ex- 
perience by the students themselves are 
presented in the next film (No. 5) of 
this series. 
FILM 5 


Broader Concept of Method 
Part II—Teachers and Pupils Working 
Together 


(Approximately 22 minutes) 


This film continues the development of 
the project that was initiated by the class 
in Film 4. Students are shown learning 
to work together, to organize themselves 
into functional groups, to make and carry 
out plans for investigation, and to present 
their findings and recommendations in a 
group report. In these activities some dif- 
ficulties are encountered which the teacher 
helps them to overcome by tact and 
guidance. The film shows how this type 
of group participation gives the students 
practice in reflective thinking and in ex- 
pressing themselves, and how they come 
to evaluate the things they have learned 
as a result of the experience. The tech- 
niques described here can be applied to 
other types of class situations in which 
students share in the planning as well as 
in the implementing of their work. 


Notre: To accompany each of these 16mm 
sound motion pictures, a 35mm silent film- 
strip has been prepared. These filmstrips 
(1) re-emphasize key points; (2) present 
questions for discussion and review; and 
(3) provide additional applications of the 
material beyond the scope of the motion 
pictures. 


TWONEW CORONET FILMS 


Coronet Instructional Films recently an- 
nounced two new films of interest to busi- 
ness teachers. Each of these two sound- 
motion films is one reel in length and is 
available in color, or in black and white. 


These two films, which are available 
through leading rental outlets or from 
Coronet Instructional Films, ‘Coronet 


Building, Chicago 1, Illinois, are: 

Do Words Ever Fool You? The col- 
laborator is Dr. Viola Theman, Associ- 
ate Professor of Education, Northwestern 
University. It strikes at the essence of 
word usage . clarity and singleness of 
purpose. In personal conversation, in 
newspaper headlines, in radio commer- 
cials, printed advertisements, in politics 

in every phase of modern-day liv- 
ing . . . word trickery has serious conse- 
quences. This film shows intermediate and 
junior high school students the nature of 
the danger through a simple story and 
graphically outlines things which every 
student can do to prevent word confusion. 


What Is Business? The collaborator is 
Dr. Paul L. Salsgiver, School of Busi- 
ness, Simmons College. This film answers 
the title question and gives students a 
view of business in the world around 
them. Business sets the scene and pro- 
vides the props. It produces Mother’s pen, 
the bread on the breakfast table, and the 
pop-up toaster into which the bread goes. 
With familiar objects such as these, stu- 
dents at the junior high through adult 
level are introduced to the production, 


distribution, and service phases of busi- 
ness which, motivated by profit, satisfy 
demand. 
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THE SECRETARY’S 
a 0 0 K Revised L 
1p Edition 
A Complete Reference Manual 
P “ 5th EDITION 
By S. J. Wanous, Associate Professor of Office i. 
Management and Business Education; and Lawrence 
Erickson, Assistant in Office M t, both of | 
UCLA. wie By Lessenberry and Crawford \ 
HE SECRETARY'S BOOK supplies a manual | 56 (CUM 
of genuine and continuous usefulness to 20th CENTURY TYPEWRITING Tea 
teachers and students of secretarial subjects, | 
to secretaries, office workers, and business- | . ie paw 
men. Its success is evidenced by a decade of | In 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Fifth Edition, , 
widespread acceptance. The selection and _ | you get a scientific pattern for developing typing to tl 
organization of its broad range of material has e @ohar 
been aided by the help of many experienced | power, which includes definite procedures for devel- ‘ 
secretaries and businessmen. Recognizing that ' Sn tin te Meee. the 
the secretary's responsibility includes much oping speed, control, and production. In the ' ex 
besides taking dictation and typing. this vol- opment of typing power, the student is carried onde 
ume meets the need for a handbook of infor- . dri f stat 
mation and guidance for all the problems | through alternate drives for speed and drives for an 
a secretary encounters daily. $4.00 accuracy. As skills are improved on short writings, q eco 
@ pur 
RHYTHMIC TYPEWRITING they are transferred to longer writings and produc- B sale 
| a | 
. ‘ tion problems. at 
A Progressive Time-Saving Course | P f= 
By W. C. Maxwell, Head of Commercial Depart- | § the 
ment, Hinsdale High School, Hinsdale, Illinois; | : SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. : 2 
James L. Mursell, Professor of Education, Teachers | Sprecialists im Business and Economic Cducalion e ' 
College, Columbia University; and Albert C. Fries, Pe Mad 5 CINCINMATI - NEW YORK - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO - DALLAS 7 ol 
Chairman, Department of Secretarial Science, shij 
School of Commerce, Northwestern University. . 
HIS text embodies a new idea about the +s 
typewriter that has been matured into a the 
time-saving method by years of actual class- ing 
room practice. The authors believe that good vel: 
typing is, essentially, a continuous, rhythmic pec 
flow of movement and should be learned in gra 
terms of movement-types rather than on the | Soper 
basis of frequency of usage. By following this = yea 
method, the student will cover more in a first- re , @ tha 
year course than is ordinarily the case. Tested | ‘all pene RS «see Bee Sins 
patterns of action in exercise instructions pro- ponte lange Henge tlie ig ing 
ceed from balanced word-patterns, through | growing, popular method of @ gre 
semi-balanced word-patterns, to miscellaneous audio-visual training. The stand =f im, 
word-patterns, The student uses the remainder . dB ye a so Rage eS a liey 
of the text in learning to apply his skill to tures a wide range of adjust- | all 
different uses of the typewriter and to — ability from 32 to Re inches. q tra 
ability to produce on the job. A Free rolling caster wheels make | 
it easily portable and permit 
RITING turning in all directions for 
EFFECTIVE BUSINESS W demonsacion purposes. 
The ins ‘ S é § re 
By Cecil B. Williams, Professor of English, Okle- Modal 16 typewriter and demonstrates the tio 
homa A.&M. Colleae. Wood Top proper typing technique in view 4 inf 
“! 9 Metal Bose = of the entire class. Teaching is | . 
fo a —_— mig eee the best easier — learning is faster. ; ae 
present-day erican business writing Models of the Karlo Type | é 
as practiced in successful offices and taught in \reagid 27 aioe ay Dagon =. on 
. sO available 4 one ¢ tre 
business school and college classrooms. Sub- side shelves. Wood tops are ote 
“ ind 
jects include: Sales Letters, Dictation and Oral furnished in oak, mahogany or 
English, Collections, Business Reports, Radio walnut. Write today for full rely 
Advertising, Business Journalism, Direct Mail, information and prices. san 
Correspondence Supervision, Advertising Copy, ’ 
° * yre 
Sales Promotion, Office Management. $4.00 MANUFACTURING * 
COMPANY are 
THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 32 lonia Ave., SW., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH mo) 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. oh owl 
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LOOKING AT DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Conducted by Donald K. Beckley 
Director, Prince School of Retailing 
Simmons College, Boston, Massachusetts 








Mr. George J. Eberhart, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana, 
has made ar interesting study of the atti- 
tude of salespeople as it relates to train- 
ing and tc their job effectiveness. Be- 
cause this subject has a close relationship 
to the work of teaching retailing, Mr. Eber- 
hart’s materials are presented here. 

“Two of the major factors that influence 
the success of the salesperson are selling 
experience and training. It is indeed easy 
to rationalize as to the relative influence of 
each of these factors on sales records, but 
statistical appraisal of each factor is the 
only sound approach to determining the 
economic limits of training. With this 
purpose in mind a study was made of the 
sales volume records of 312 salespeople in 
a department store employing approxi- 
mately 500 salespeople. In addition, a num- 
ber of salespeople were asked to express 
their opinions in regard to their need for 
training. This store was selected because 
it conducted a very limited training pro- 
gram, restricted to store system and _ not 
including any organized plan for salesman- 
ship training. 

“The average weekly sales records for 
a six-month period were correlated with 
the number of months of experience in sell- 
ing work. The result was a positive cor- 


relation of .67, as might have been ex- . 


pected. Average sales volume showed a 
gradual increase throughout a_ five-year 
period, although the first two and one-half 
years were marked by slower progress 
than the year following. Such a_ trend 
makes it appear that training offered dur- 
ing the early period of employment has the 
greatest opportunity of showing noticeable 
improvement. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that the experience factor will not at 
all times work alongside the aid given by 
training. 


Attitudes Toward Training 
“Further inquiry was made into the 
previous experience and attitudes of a por- 
tion of this group toward training. This 
information may serve several useful pur- 
poses. Such a group has attitudes toward 
training programs that are important to 
the management and those in charge of 
training. Instruction that is forced on the 
individual is well nigh worthless. Can one 
rely on the statements of employees as a 
true indication of the need for training? 
What effect does training secured from a 
previous employer have on sales _per- 
formance? There is probably no other 
area of personnel relations where it is 
more essential for employees to see their 
own needs than in the training area. 
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WHAT EFFECT DOES EXPERIENCE HAVE ON TRAINING NEEDS? 






“In order to secure data on these points, 
additional information was gathered from 
87 salespeople in 21 departments of the 
same store referred to above. Those se- 
lected for this purpose were divided al- 
most equally between persons who sold at 
least twenty per cent above their depart- 
ment average and others who sold at least 
twenty per cent below the average. The 
two groups represented the most outstand- 
ing salespeople in contrast to those with 
decidedly poor sales records. Each per- 
son was asked the question, ‘Is there some 
phase of your work in which you need 
more training?’ The answers were sum- 
marized as follows: 

Sales 20% or more above av.—yes 20; no 25 
Sales 20% or more below av.—yes 4; no 26 
Eleven persons expressed no opinion 


“It is readily apparent that some of these 
conclusions are unreasonable. It may be 
expected that the superior salespeople have 
relatively little need for training, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that they have 
the longer period of experience as was 
shown above. Yet, almost one half  in- 
dicated that they could profit from addi- 
tional training. On the other hand, 26 out 
of the 30 who are considerably below their 
department average sales record felt that 
they had sufficient training. While the 
groups were of modest size, the results 
were quite conclusive that the opinions of 
the below average salespeople did not ac- 
curately reflect their training needs. Ob- 
viously it is poor judgment to lean heavily 
on opinions of salespeople to determine 
training needs if they have poor sales rec- 
ords. 


The Effect of Experience 


“These answers were related to the 
length of selling service since it was nat- 
ural to presume that the more experienced 
salespeople had less need for training. 
Answers to the same question relating to 
training need revealed the following re- 
sults : 


DO YOU NEED MORE TRAINING? 








No 

Yes No Opin- 
ion 
1 yr. experience 0 6 | 
2-3 yrs. experience 5 9 2 
4-5 yrs. experience 3 ie 1 
6-7 yrs. experience 0 5 ] 
8-10 yrs. experience 2 4 2 
11-15 yrs. experience = 5 6 1 
16-20 yrs. experience 7 6 ] 
over 20 vrs. experience 2 3 2 
Total 24 51 11 











Again the results showed that those who 
were likely to profit most from training 
had little natural desire for it in this store. 
Only 10 out of 53 salespeople with ten 
years or less service expressed a need for 
additional training; but the ‘veterans’ are 
equally divided on the question. In the 
group with at least eleven years of experi- 
ence, 14 out of 29 expressing an opinion 
favored more training. 


Effect of Training Secured Elsewhere 


“Every salesforce has benefited from a 
certain amount of training. Much of it 
is done on an individual basis by the super- 
visor or a fellow-worker. Some stores 
may benefit materially from training pro- 
grams carried on in other stores. To ap- 
praise this factor the two following ques- 
tions were asked: 

1. Have you had experience elsewhere 

selling similar merchandise ? 

2. If so, did they give you really ef- 

tive training? 

The answers appear in the tabulation be- 
low. 


EFFECT OF TRAINING SECURED ELSEWHERE 








Number Sales Sales 
of above below 
Salespersons Average Average 


With no experience else- 

where 14 14 
With experience — else- 

where but no previous 

training 6 6 








With experience  else- 
where and previous 
training 33 12 
“One conclusion from these figures 


stands out in bold relief. Employees who 
have been trained by a previous employer 
are definitely superior to any other cate- 
gory of employees. Approximately three 
times as manv of these are classed in the 
superior group as are listed in the lower 
group. The value of this training is fur- 
ther supported by comparison with the rec- 
ords of those come into the store’s em- 
ploy with previous experience but without 
training. They were equally divided among 
the high and low sales groups. 


Conclusion 


“The implications: of these figures sug- 
gest some training principles that mean 
much to operation of a successful pro- 
gram. The need for training is frequently 
not recognized by the salespeople who have 
the greatest need for it. Ignorance of this 
need presents a problem in employe atti- 
tudes that niust be handled skillfully prior 
to the training period for such employees. 
The program more easily secures the 
wholehearted cooperation of 
they see clearly the advantages it offers 
them.” 


trainees if 
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Puts the student behind the stone counten— 
Here is sound, practical training in retailing that tells the student 
clearly and concisely— 
e How to obtain a position. 


¢ How to sell effectively in the retail field. 
"T % | e How to progress toward a better-paying job in retailing. 
RE I I G There are 222 pages, size 814” x 11”, that give all the facts a 
high-calibre retail employee should know—with detachable worksheets 


: : for the practical application of every aspect covered. A wealth of 
By Louise Hitchcock charts serve to illustrate each topic and guide the student toward a 
Fairmount State College positive understanding of actual conditions in the retail store. 


Fairmount, Wee Vieginis Typical Comments From People Who Have Read The Text: 


From A State Director of Vocational Education . . . 
Ideally adapted “All Distributive Education teachers will find the book a valuabk 


addition to their retail training programs and I expect to see a 


rr USL with wide use made of it.” vr oR 
From an Assistant State Supervisor of Distributive Education . . . 
“Excellent! It is so complete, and the projects are downright 


Wy ingenious.” 
This revised edition contains an abundance of new fea- 
S l ORE tures which reflect the newer methods adopted by 
representative retailing establishments. It meets im- 


portant teaching needs disclosed by an extensive survey 


ALESMANSHIP ;  senctes'sot, 
; The most interesting, authoritative and practical text in 


the field of retail selling. 
Third Edition By Brisco, Griffith and Robinson i F ee tee é 


iste fae» Send for your examination copies today! 


; PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 

















Conect Theory is not Enough 


The bookkeeping and accounting theory your students learn must be sound. But it 
must be applied to the requirements of modern business Consider these important 
facts demonstrating that Pathfinder practice sets will satisfy these requirements. 


1. Genuine standard accounting and office forms are 3. The Pathfinder practice sets listed here can be used 
utilized throughout. They are not imitations, they with any bookkeeping or accounting text. This 
are real. unique feature enables every school to give students 

the necessary experience of actually using account- 


- The narratives of transactions are broad in scope. : 
ing records and business forms. 


They are literally lifted out of actual business 
operations. Your students will learn how things - Your graduates will be prepared to be of immediate 
are really done. value to their employers. 


ACCOUNTING FOR RETAIL MERCHANTS (Henry Harper) 
ACCOUNTING FOR INSTALLMENT SALES (Westfall Appliance Company) 
COMPARATIVE-SPREAD ACCOUNTING METHODS (Monroe Stations, Inc.) 
SIMPLIFIED RECORD KEEPING—BUSINESS (Armour and Hardy) 
SIMPLIFIED RECORD KEEPING—DENTISTS (Dr. C. J. Harris) 
SIMPLIFIED RECORD KEEPING—PHYSICIANS (D. F. Allen, M.D.) 
CLERICAL PRACTICE (Aiken’s, Inc.) 
PAYROLL RECORD KEEPING (Precision Air Parts Company) 


6 
COMPLETE INFORMATION WILL BE FURNISHED ON REQUEST 


Textbook Division » Charles R. Hadley Company » pathfinders 


LOS ANGELES 12 - 330 N. Los Angeles St. NEW YORK 17 - 342 Madison Ave. 
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¢ ¢ ¢ PEPPY PARAGRAPHS *¢ * ¢ 


by Philip S. Pepe 
College of the City of New York 





\ new method has been developed 
enabling employers to adjust clerical wage- 
rates quickly to the current job market. 
The method was perfected by the Com- 
merce and Industry Association of New 
York after a four-year intensive survey 
of 57 clerical jobs in 350 business organi- 
zations. 

The method involves an analysis of 
wage-rate changes in six basic office jobs: 
messenger or office boy or girl, junior 
clerk, senior typist, senior stenographer, 
secretary and secretary-stenographer. By 
using a formula, an employer may deter- 
mine what changes should be made in 
rates for these jobs in line with changed 
market conditions. ‘The six key jobs will 
be surveyed every two months by the 
association to keep employers up to date. 


sd a 5 


\sked to lecture at the Atlanta Police 
Training School, Detective Lieutenant 
Mullen spent long hours preparing a man- 
uscript on vice squad procedure. Captain 
Sikes, also invited to lecture, spoke first. 
Lt. Mullen suddenly sat upright. The 
Captain’s talk was on vice squad procedure 
—and it reminded the Lieutenant of his 
painfully prepared manuscript. When 
the Lieutenant rose to speak, he reached 





into his brief case and found, instead of 


a pamphlet about black 
The Captain smiled 
Lieu- 


his manuscript, 
market gas coupons. 
and sat back as his colleague, the 
tenant, talked an hour ad lib. 


¢- ¢ ¢ 


Edgar Hoover, Chief of the Federal 
fdas of Investigation, is authority for 
the statement that our national crime bill 
is $15 billion a year—that’s six times what 
we spend for education. Currently as a 
nation we are spending $12 billion for na- 
tional defense—approximately five times 
the amount that goes for schools—for 
gambling upwards of $10 billion, and for 
alcoholic beverages more than $8 billion. 
It’s high time that we were calling for a 
financial priority for public education if 
we are to safeguard the greatest of our 
natural resources—our girls and boys. 


—Herold C, Hunt, General Superintendent of 
Schools, ¢ *hicago 





¢- ¢ ¢ 


Before you flare up at anyone’s faults, 
take time to count ten—ten of your own. 
—Selected 


From 1941 to 1947 the number of Amer- 
ican business firms rose from 3% million 
to 4 million. Over 90 per cent of Amer- 
ican business firms have fewer than 8 em- 
ployees. 


* a 


Mayor Nathan Bloom of Binghamton, 
New York, called together his aids and is- 
sued a proclamation. To relieve the hous- 
ing shortage, all schools were to be con- 
verted into apartment houses—Christopher 
Columbus School to be the first school con- 
verted. Unfortunately for Mayor Bloom, 
his term expired before his orders could 





be carried out. The Mayor-for-a-Day, a 
fourteen year old pupil at Christopher 
Columbus, was replaced by full-time Mayor 
Walker B. Lounsbery. 
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The program of cooperative and appren- 
ticeship education that has been operating 
in the New York City education system 
for more than 30 years, has been greatly 
expanded to meet current needs. As a re- 
sult of this expansion, there are today al- 
most 3,000 students, from 14 high schools, 
receiving part time experience on the job. 
The majority of the students are engaged 
in typing, clerical work, business machine 
operation, bookkeeping, and stenographic 
and secretarial work. 

The most popular schedule adaptation in 
the plan is that calling for juniors and 
seniors spending alternate weeks at work. 
This cooperative program not only pro- 
vides practical experience for students, but 
also an opportunity to earn a wage on al- 
ternate weeks. A study of the post high 
school status of current cooperative gradu- 
ates reveals that 65 per cent of them are 
still with the firms where they had been 
emp.oyed under the cooperative program. 

Another advantage of this close coop- 
eration between school and business is that 
of pointing out needed improvements in the 
curriculum so that it may be better geared 
to the present requirements of business. 
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To be seventy years young is sometimes 
far more cheerful and hopeful than to be 


forty years old. 
-Emerson 








AMERICA’S 
business 
PEN 


THE RIGHT POINT FOR 
THE WAY YOU WRITE 


You may choose the right point 
for the way you write... the 
point exactly suited for the writ- 
ing job you have to do. 


















There’s a Gregg-approved short- 
hand point (#1555); another ap- 
proved for Pitman Shorthand 
(#9128). There are others made 
especially for bookkeeping 
(#1550), accounting (#9550), 
manifolding (#9461) and for every 
other kind of business writing. 
There’s even a point for left- 
handed writers (#2314M). 


Should you ever damage the 
point you can duplicate it by 
number and replace it instantly 
...at any pen counter. The 
Esterbrook Pen Company, 
Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
In Canada: The Brown Brothers, 
Ltd., Toronto. 





























NUMBERED 
POINT STYLES 







































TO SELECT OR 
RENEW HERE'S 
ALL YOU DO 































RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 
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WITH A NATIONAL 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 
E. O. Fenton, President 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


BUSINESS SCHOOLS 





Established in 1890 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Chillicothe, Missouri 





REPUTATION 


LINCOLN SCHOOL OF COMMERGE 
High Grade Business Training 
Courses Accredited and Approved 


W. A. Robbins, Pres. Lincoln, Nebr. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF COMMERCE 


Davenport, lowa 
S. D. Fenton, Director 


The Training and Employment Center of the 
Tri-Cities 


DRAUGHON BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
A School With a College Atmosphere 
Accredited by the National Association of 
Accredited Commercial Schools 
Member of the N. C. Association of 
Business Schools, Inc. 


Established 1900 
Geo. A. Meadows, B. Accts., Pres. 


MEADOWS-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


Courses: Secretarial, Accounting, Office 
Machines and Related Subjects 


Majestic Building, Shreveport, Louisiana 











The Pacific Northwest’s 
Outstanding Business School 


Behnke Walker 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1017 S. W. Washington, Portland, Oregon 





BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Billings, Montana 


A Fine School for More Than Fifty Years 


H. E. Biddinger, Prop. 








In San Antonio and the Great Southwest— 
its 


DRAUGHON’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 
411 E. Martin San Antonio 6, Texas 





A Select School 
offering 
Quality Business Training 
THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 





DUFFS-IRON CITY COLLEGE 
Established 1840 

The Oldest Business School in America 
Catalogue on request 

424 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





MINNESOTA nag OF BUSINESS 





All business courses, including Business Admin- 
istration, Acc Y, tarial, and Court 


Reporting. 
O. M. Correll, President 
A Quality School Since 1877 








Ohio’s Greatest School of Business 


BLISS COLLEGE 
131 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 


School of Accountancy (CPA)—Business Admr. 
Secretarial Science 


DYKE & SPENCERIAN COLLEGE 


Professional Business Training Since 1848 
° 


Cleveland, Ohio 





Success Clinic, State Approved, Member of 
American Association of a Colleges, mod- 
ern buildin halls f 
girls, establ Red 1863. Send for catalog. 


ROCHESTER Rus inves STITUTE 


172 Clinton Ave., South, Rochester 4, N. Y. 








Providence, | by Island 
85th Year. 3000 from 33 state 
- — foreign an hy 22 buildings. of which 
on the campus. Chartered by the State of 
Rhode” Island to confer degrees. 








Approved Two-Year Courses 
in Business Administration, 
Accountancy, Sales, and Advertising 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 


INSTITUTE 
Buffale, New York 
Established in 1854 





HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


and 
HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


619 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 





SAWYER SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS 


Business Administration, Complete Account- 
ing (C.P.A.), Secretarial Training 


Approved for Veterans 


626 So. Spring St. VA 8187 
Los Angeles, C la 





HUFF COLLEGE 
920 Tracy Avenue, Kansas City 6, Missouri 


Features Traiming for the Profession of 
CPA, Court and Convention Reporting 





SOUTHWESTERN BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 
Offering 
“The Elmer Wheeler Sales Training Courses" 
Houston's School ef Distinction 
Clyde J. Phillips, Pres. Houston 2, Texes 





BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 
Accounting, Business Administration — 
tarlal Courses. Co-educational. Fall a 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening ie 
Catalogue on request 
156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 








BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
OF MILWAUKEE 


Business Institute Building 


770 N. Plankinton Avenue 
Milweukee 3, Wisconsin 


HUSSON COLLEGE 
Bangor, Maine 
State Approved Courses for 
Commercial Teachers 
Special Summer Session Bulletin 


— Study in Maine — 





Specialized Professional Training 
KANSAS CITY 


COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
Ben H. Henthorn, President 
Professional Accounting, Professional yoietne® 
Professional se, — Secretaria 
Commercia 
1329 Oak St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 








STRAYER 
COLLEGE OF ACCOUNTANCY 

COLLEGE OF SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees conferred on com- 
pletion of Business Administration and Account- 
ing courses. Secretarial and Executive-Secretarial 
diplomas are awarded. 

13th and F Streets, Washington, D. C. 











For Thorough Training and a Choice Position 
Attend 
TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Established 1900 
408 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A. Guise, President 
You'll Enjoy Attending T.B.C. 











CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 


COMMERSIAL COLLEGE 
2209 Fresne Street, Fresno, California 
Chartered by > State bo _— Degrees 


Capacity 500 Stadents—Contiauous 
peration 
W. C. Shrewsbury, President 


Study Accountancy and Business 
Administration 
At Northwest’s Largest and Best Known 
Business School 


KINMAN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
S. 110 Howard St., Spokene, Wash. 








BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIAL COURSES 
Soulstered by the New York State 
Board of Regents 


Ulin ahetiocliizpndli 


BANK PLACE TICA, N. Y. 
William S. Risinger, President 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 





GETTING COMPETENT RETAIL OFFICE HELP 


by Nathan Axelrod 


Personnel Director 
Goodwins Associated Stores 


Brooklyn, 


Wherever and whenever office managers 
and personnel directors congregate, the 
conversation invariably turns to the short- 
age of skilled office workers. The ac- 
quisition of a priceless Rubens or a Titian 
by an art collector could hardly bring 
greater gloating than that which comes 
from an office manager who has just suc- 
ceeded in hiring a calculator operator who 
can do all the operations. 

Seriously, however, the acute lack of 
trained ofthce personnel has become a 
major problem for business. While some 
business men wondered what had hap- 
pened to all the clerical workers that were 
available, and others muttered about the 
inadequate number of office workers be- 
ing turned out by the school system, an 
alert company made the best of a difficult 
situation and is doing very nicely with 
its present set-up. 

This is the story of a prominent metro- 
politan New York automotive and house- 
hold supply chain with which the author 
was formerly connected. The company 
faced a serious shortage of trained and ex- 
perienced office help. For economy in its 
operation, the Company’s offices and ware- 
house were located in a comparatively in- 
accessible location in Brooklyn. In addi- 
tion to the relatively poor transportation 
facilities involved, the general neighbor- 
hood, a combination of factory and squalid 
tenements, did not offer any inducement 
for the average girl who hankered for the 
opportunity to be near one of the down- 
town shopping areas. 

That was the situation confronting the 
management with its ambitious expansion 
program already on the way. It required 
the hiring of more office workers in ad- 
dition to maintaining the normal level of 
employment brought about by the regular 
turnover experienced by any large office. 
There were three areas in the office staff 
where critical shortages existed: stenog- 
raphers, telephone operators, calculator op- 
erators. 

A determined campaign was begun by 
the personnel department to recruit and 
hire the needed employees. The placement 
counselors of several nearby high schools 
were visited; business schools were con- 
tacted; and a neighboring low-cost hous- 
ing project was circularized. All these 
efforts were made in order to reach 
sources that previous newspaper adver- 
tisements and employment agencies had 
failed to tap. The result of all this work 
netted 11 young women over a period of 
about 30 days. 


Stenographers 


Six of the people selected had training 
as typists and four of these were chosen 
by the Personnel Office to be trained as 
dictating machine operators. They at- 
tended classes of one of the machine com- 
panies where they were given practice in 
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New York 


transcribing from cylinders at various 


speeds. The office had always owned sev- 
eral dictating machines and now more | 


were ordered so that every executive 
one on his desk. When the typists were 
“oraduated” from the school, they 
given an office and christened “the pool.” 
All executives were instructed to use their 
dictating machine for all letters, memo- 
randums and bulletins. After eliminating 
the minor difficulties entailed in any new 
system, things began to work efficiently, 
and the problem of securing high priced, 
scarce secretarial personnel was a_ thing 
of the past. 


Telephone Operators 


One of the first needs of any growing 
business organization is more telephones. 
More extensions invariably mean a bigger 
switchboard. In this case, it meant a 
double telephone switchboard requiring 
two full-time operators together with re- 
lief operators to cover luncheon and rest 
periods, days off, illness, vacation, etc. 
From the new general clericals that had 
been hired, three who appeared to be 
most carefree and least nervous were se- 
lected for training as telephone operators. 
They were enrolled in the regular instruc- 


tion classes given by The \New York 
Telephone Company where they were able 
to practice on “dummy” switchboards, 


identical with the ones in the office. Then, 
they spent days in observing and working 
with the regular company operator who 
proved to be as patient as she was capable. 
In this occupation, only long practice can 
bring tangible results. To date, the switch- 
board coverage has been adequate and the 
service is considered very satisfactory by 
everyone concerned. 


Calculating Machine Operators 


Scientific merchandising and modern re- 
tail accounting are continually demanding 
more statistics for greater efficiency of 
operation. These figures require rapid 
computation that only computing machines 
can provide. The supply of calculator op- 
erators hardly approximates the current 
demand. The local agent for one of the 
machine companies, his company’s school 
for training operators, and four young 
candidates who were eager to gain this 
highly desirable skill, made up a winning 
team that has made available enough cal- 
culator operators for some time to come. 


A Pattern of Self-Help 


Everyone agrees that the shortage of 
trained office personnel is only “tempo- 
rary,’ but business cannot mark time 
while waiting for this situation to im- 
prove or disappear. The efforts described 
above can form a pattern of self-help for 
alert organizations in coping with this 
problem. 
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CCTA Elects 


At the convention of the Central Com- 
mercial Teachers held May 2 and 3 at the 
Montrose Hotel, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, the 
following officers were elected: President, 
Louise Seidel, Chillicothe Business Col- 
lege, Chillicothe, Missouri; vice-president, 
Howard C. Porter, American Institute of 
3usiness, Des Moines, lowa; secretary, 
llorence Ludwick, Bayless Business Col- 
lege, Dubuque, Iowa; treasurer, Gladys 
Sears, Hamilton School of Business, Ma- 


Miss Seidel 


son City, lowa. Newly elected members 
of the Board are: E. O. Fenton, presi- 
dent, American Institute of Business, Des 
Moines, lowa; Bruce F. Gates, president, 
Gates College, Waterloo, lowa; and E. 
Lyons, president, Bayless Business Col- 
lege, Dubuque, Iowa. 

The program for the convention was out- 
lined in the April issue of this magazine. 


C E A of New York City and 
Vicinity Meet 


Rc Commercial Education Association 

New York City and Vicinity held its 
so Bom convention in the Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City, on March 13th. 
This association includes the Gregg Teach- 
ers Association, the Pitman Teachers As- 
sociation, the Private Schools Association, 
and the Accounting and Commercial Law 
Teachers Association. 

New officers elected at this meeting are: 
Thomas H. Readyoff, department head 
Julia Richman High School, president; 
Alice Ottun and Abram Wingartin, vice- 
presidents; Nathan  Baltor, secretary; 
Harold Baron, treasurer; and Joseph 
Gruber, member-at-large on the executive 
committeé, 

Dr. Sherman Friedman is the new presi- 
dent of the Pitman Teachers Association, 
Murray Cohn is head of the accounting 
group, Mildred Allison is president of the 
private schools association, and Mrs. 
3ertha E. Travers continues in office as 
president of the Gregg Teachers Associa- 
tion. 

© 


C B E A Convention 


As this issue of* the JoURNAL goes to 
press, final plans are being made for the 
Third Annual National Convention of the 
Catholic Business Education Association, 
to be held in New York City on May 29. 
Sister M. Dorothy, O.P., chairman of the 
New York Chapter of the CBEA, is the 
program chairman for the meeting. 
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Tri-State Meeting 

The Tri-State Commercial Education 
Association held a successful convention 
in the Mayflower Hotel, Akron, Ohio, 
April 9 and 10, the program for which 
Was announced in the March issue of 
this magazine. 

Paul Angelo, Business Training College, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, was elected 
president for the coming year. Other 
officers elected at this convention are: H. 
B. Horton, Buchtel High School, Akron, 
Ohio, first vice-president; Elsie Leffing- 
well, Carnegie Tech, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, second vice-president; Jane Little, 
Pennsylvania College for Women, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, secretary; Paul 
Smith, Norton High School, Barberton, 
Ohio, treasurer. 

Members elected to the Executive Board 
are: T. B. Cain, West Virginia Business 
College, Clarksburg, West Virginia; and 
Harry Q. Packer, State Supervisor, 
Charleston, West Virginia. 

The fall convention will be held = in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The time and 
hotel has not yet been decided. 


Southeastern Association 
Holds Convention 


As announced in the March issue of this 
magazine, the first annual convention of 
the Southeastern Business College Asso- 
ciation was held April 2 and 3 at the 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia. 

F. A. McCartney, Anniston Business 
College, Anniston, Alabama, was reelected 
president. Other officers are: First vice- 
president, A. M. Bruce, Massey Business 
College, Birmingham, Alabama; second 
vice-president, H. J. Bolen, Draughon’s 
Business College, Savannah, Georgia; sec- 
retary, Marguerite Brumely, Perry Busi- 
ness School, Brunswick, Georgia; treas- 
urer, Mrs. J. F. Marsh, Marsh Business 
College, Atlanta, Georgia. 


NEBCA Plans May Meeting 


President A. G. Tittemore has an- 
nounced an interesting program for the 
meeting of the New England Business 
College Association, to be held May 28 
and 29 at the New Ocean House, Swamp- 
scott, Massachusetts. Mrs. Gladys H. 
Lord, of Hesser Business College, Man- 
chester, New Hampshire, is the program 
chairman. 

Following reports of secretary and treas- 
urer and a report of the membership com- 
mittee on Friday afternoon, Harold Post 
will discuss “Visual Aids to Education.” 
Later in the afternoon the members will 
hear discussions on “School Moderniza- 
tion” and on “Veterans Administration 
Problems.” The banquet will be held on 
Friday evening. 

Saturday morning’s program will in- 
clude talks on “Effect of Draft on the 
Business School,” “Night School Possibili- 
ties,” “Workshop Information” and “Ath- 
letic Tournaments.” The convention will 
adjourn at noon. 


Inland Empire Meeting Well Attended 


Approximately 150 business — te>chers 
from the states of Utah, Idaho, Mou.tana, 
Oregon and Washington attende the 
April 8 meeting of the Business Teachers 
Unit of the Inland Empire Education 
Association, held in Spokane, Washington 
The program for this meeting was out- 
lined in the February issue of this maga- 
zine. 

Frank M. 


Schools, Kapowsin, 


Kellogg, Kapowsin  [’ublic 
Washington, was re- 


Mr. Kellogg 


elected president for the next year. Miss 
Patricia Damon, Colville Public Schools, 
Colville, Washington, was elected  vice- 
president and James O. Griggs, North 
Central High School, Spokane, Washing- 
ton, was reelected secretary-treasurer. 

H. E. Leffel, Director of Public Rela- 
tions, Kinman Business University, Spo- 
kane, Washington, acted as program chair- 
man for the meeting. 

e 
National Federation of 
Private Schools Formed 


An organization to be known as the 
National Federation of Private Schools 
Assoc‘ations has been formed as a result 
of recent conferences held in Washington, 
with representatives from various private 
school associations in attendance. 

H. N. Rasely, Burdett College, 
Massachusetts, is pres'dent of the organ- 
ization. The vice-president is EF. H. 
Rietzke, president of the National Council 
of Technical Schools and the secretary is 
Dr. Lyons, Pennsylvania Association of 
Private Vocational Schools. Mr. Kalin, 
president _of the National Association of 
Private Schools has been made treasurer. 
Dr. J. F. Noffsinger is the Executive 
director. 

The group was formed on account of 
the need for united effort in connection 
with activities of interest to all private 
school groups. Membership is by group 
rather than by individual schools. 

e 
Wilson Resigns as NAACS Secretary 

Charles S. Wilson, executive secretary 
of the National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools for the past two 
years, has resigned in order to devote full 
time to his own business affairs. The 
assoc lation offices will be maintained tem- 
porarily in the Miller School of Business, 
136 East Sixth Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 
where J. K. Kincaid, recording secretary, 
will take care of association matters until 
Mr. Wilson’s successor is appointed. 


Boston, 
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New Gregg Officials 


The Gregg Publishing Company an- 
nounced on March 31 the election of Janet 
Kinley Gregg (Mrs. John Robert Gregg) 
as president, to succeed Doctor Gregg, 
who died on February 23. 

Other new officers are: Guy S. Fry, 
vice-president and treasurer; Hubert A. 
Hagar, vice-president and general man- 
ager; and Margaret Richards, secretary. 

In addition to her administrative re- 
sponsibilities as head of the company, Mrs. 
Gregg will serve also as editor-in-chief 
of two Gregg publications formerly edited 
personally by Doctor Gregg: The Business 
Education World and The Gregg Writer. 

° 
Swiss Economic Course This Summer 


The International Society for Business 
Education is offering an economic course 
this summer in Switzerland. Most of the 
presentation will be given around Zurich, 
though other parts of the Swiss Republic 
will be visited. The program is interesting 
and should appeal to American business 
teachers. It will be offered the last week 
in July and the first week in August. Any 
one interested should write directly to 
Robert E. Slaughter, Secretary-Treasurer, 
U. S. Division, International Society for 
Business Education, McGraw-Hill Build- 


ing, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18,” 


N. Y., for further information. 
a 

Directorship Changes in Utah 

The directorship of Trade, Industrial 
and Business Education in Utah has 
passed from H. B. Gundersen to Robert 
A. Nelson. Mr. Gundersen resigned this 
position to head the new Salt Lake Area 
Vocational School, a state operated insti- 
tution which replaces the vocational school 
formerly operated as a part of the Salt 


Lake City public school system. Robert A. 
Nelson, former supervisor of —— 
education for Utah, replaces Mr. Gunder- 


sen as director of Trade, Industrial and 
3usiness Education. 
e 


Textile Testing Course Announced 


The United States Testing Company, 
Inc. has announced plans to conduct the 
annual refresher course in Textiles and 
Testing Techniques this summer at the 
main laboratory of the Company in Ho- 
boken, New Jersey. Over a period of ten 
years the course has grown to become a 
practical training period in textile testing. 
Through lectures, demonstrations and 
practice sessions, students will cover all 
phases of analyses on textiles and related 
merchandise as conducted by a commercial 
laboratory. 

This year, as in the past, classes will be 
held under the direction of Mr. James 
Giblin, head of the Textile Design Depart- 
ment at the New Bedford Textile Institute, 
and will have the personal instruction of 
the Testing Company’s staff technicians. 
Classes will be in session from 9:00 A.M. 
to 4:00 P.M. from July 12th through July 
30th. A nominal fee will be charged to 
cover the cost of supplies, text and samples 
necessary for the laboratory work. The 
group is limited in number so that each 
member may have the advantage of indi- 
vidual instruction and the opportunity to 
use much of the equipment. 
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Representatives in the field of education, 
home economics, retailing and other fields 
who have had some previous elementary 
textile training are invited to attend. Ap- 
plications may be obtanied from Rosemary 
Murphy, Consumer Service Division, 
United States Testing Company, Inc., 
Hoboken, New Jersey. 


Business Education Makes 
1947 Outstanding Book List 


One of the fifty books indicated as out- 
standing in the field of education for 1947 
was Principles of Business Education by 
Herbert A. Tonne, published by the Gregg 
Publishing Company. The Pratt Free Li- 
brary annually makes an inquiry among 
educational leaders to determine the out- 
standing books in the field for the National 
Education Association. The list was pub- 
lished in the May issue of the NEA Jour- 
nal. Principles of Business Education was 
the only book listed for the field of busi- 
ness education. 

* 


“Mimeograph" Trademark Relinquished 
by A. B. Dick Company 


A. B. Dick, III, president of A. B. Dick 
Company, has announced that his company 
is relinquishing its exclusive use of the 
famous trademark, ‘“Mimeograph.” 

In his news release Mr. Dick explained 
that “For many years the word ‘Mimeo- 
graph’ and ‘Mimeographing’ have been 
growing in generic use, as applied by the 
public to the entire process of stencil 
duplicating, regardless of whether A. B. 
Dick Company’s branded products or com- 
petitive duplicators and supplies were in- 
volved.” He stated further that “The 
company for several years has recognized 
the possibility that its trademark would go 
the way of cellophane, aspirin, shredded 
wheat and other brand names which be- 
came part of the language through general 
public use.” 

Full trademark rights to other trade- 
marks, including the brand name ‘Mimeo- 
type” and the brand name “Mimeoscope” 
will be retained by the company. 


New Alpha lota Chapters 


Within the past few months, Alpha 
Iota Sorority has added ten chapters. 
The chapter at Parks School of Busi- 


ness, Denver, Colorado, was installed by 
Mrs. Elsie M. Fenton, grand president 
of the sorority. The chapter at Weber 
College, Ogden, Utah, was installed by 
Mrs. Emma Flandro, grand vice-president 
of the organization. 

Other chapters have been installed in 
the Portsmouth Interstate Business Col- 
lege, Portsmouth, Ohio; Lamson Busi- 
ness College, Phoenix, Arizona; Grau 
3Zusiness College, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia; Oberlin School of Commerce, 
Inc., Oberlin, Ohio; Browning Commer- 
cial School, Albuquerque, New Mexico; 
Baltimore Institute, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Two inactive chapters have been reestab- 
lished at Strayer College, Washington, 
D. C. and Heald College, San Francisco, 
California. 


Staff Changes at Thiel College 


Margaret Gorbach has been appointed 
head of the Business Education Depart- 
ment at Thiel College, Greenville, Penn- 
sylvania, effective September, 1948. She 


succeeds Alton G. Kloss, who has been 
made Director of Admissions and Place- 
ment. 


Miss Gorbach was awarded her Bachelor 
of Science degree by Margaret Morrison 
Carnegie College, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, and she has done graduate 
work at the University of Pittsburgh. She 
has taught in New Florence High School, 
New Florence, Pennsylvania; Shaler High 
School, Glenshaw, Pennsylvania; and at 
Thiel College, where she has been an in- 
structor in the Business Education Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Kloss became head of the Kane 
(Pennsylvania) High School business de- 
partment after graduating from Westmin- 
ster College, New Wilmington, Pennsyl- 
He has also taught at Sharon High 


vania. : 
School, Sharon, Pennsylvania, and has 
been Director of Public Relations at 


Sharon High School. His Master’s de- 
gree is from the University of Pittsburgh, 
where he is at present a candidate for his 
doctorate. 

e 


NOMA Conference 


“Office Teamwork for Production” will 
be the theme of the 29th Annual Inter- 
national Conference of the National Office 
Management eg og to be held in St. 
Louis, Missouri, May 23, 24, 25 and 26. 
Much of the program wil be of interest 
to business teachers. In connection with 
the Conference NOMA is sponsoring its 
annual exposition of office equipment. 
Office machines, equipment, supplies, liter- 
ature and furniture will be on display in 
St. Louis’ Kiel Auditorium. Convention 
headquarters are at the Jefferson Hotel. 

General chairman of the conference 
committee is L. H. Diekroeger, vice-prin- 
cipal of St. Louis Hadley Technical High 
School and president of the National 
3usiness Teachers Association. 

One of the features of the St. Louis 
meeting will be a special session devoted 
to educational matters. Presided over by 
the chairman of the National Education 
Committee of NOMA, the session will 
summarize the association’s work in edu- 
cation for the year, outline plans for the 
future, and provide an opportunity for 
business teachers to exchange views with 
NOMA membership. 


Two Private Schools Suffer 
Heavy Fire Losses 

A recent fire caused extensive damage 
to the building occupied by. the Barnes 
School of Commerce, Denver, Colorado, 
and the Brown-Mackie School of Busi- 
ness, Salina, Kansas, has been completely 
destroyed by fire. It was reported that 
classes were resumed by both schools 
within a few days after the fires, the 
Barnes School of Commerce in its own 
building and the Brown-Mackie School of 
3usiness in temporary quarters. 
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THE COLLEGE ST 
More than 450 
courses in 40 
departments included 
in total program. 
One to 15 weeks 
of study. 
Graduate and under- 
graduate work lead- 
ing to degrees and 
to State certification. 
Cool mountain 
environment, ideal 
for summer study 
and recreation. 
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Dr. Edward A. Brand, former in- 
structor at Hartwick College, Oneonta, 
New York, has joined the faculty at the 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kirksville, as an associate profes- 
sor in business education. Dr. Brand 
is a graduate of the Whitewater (Wis- 
consin) State Teachers College and did 
his graduate work at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. During the war he 
served in the Army Air Corps as a pilot 
and an instructor in a number of camps. 
At the close of the war he joined an 
importing-exporting firm and spent ‘six- 
teen months in Bogota, Colombia. 


Mary Claire Griffin has accepted a 
fellowship at the University of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville, Tennessee, where she 
is working on her master of science de- 
gree in business education. She is now 
on leave of absence from Brevard Col- 
lege, Brevard, North Carolina. Miss 
Griffin graduated from Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, South Carolina in 1945. 


The University of San Francisco, San 
Francisco, California, has appointed Roy 
C. Hall as dean of its new College of 
Business Administration. He was form- 
erly associated with the South-Western 
Publishing Company in their San Fran- 
cisco office. Mr. Hall’s degrees are from 
the University of Washington, Seattle 
Washington, and the State College of 
Washington, Pullman, Washington. 


Mrs. Eleanor L. Krasnow, former 
teacher in the Pittsburgh (Pennsylvania) 
Public Schools, is now teaching typing 
at Duffs-Iron City College, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Mrs. Krasnow graduated 
from the University of Pittsburgh in 1947. 


Henry D. Langer, former training di- 
rector for Scoville-Wellington and Com- 
pany, public accountants, has been ap- 
pointed head of the Department of Busi- 


ness Administration at Alfred Univers- 
itv, Alfred, New York. A graduate of 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania, he obtained his Master’s degree 
from Columbia University. Mr. Langer 
has taught at the College of the City 
of New York, New York City, Keuka 
College, Keuka Park, New York, and 
at Hartwick College, Hartwick, New 
York. He has also worked for the At- 
lantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
the General Electric Company. 


After a leave of absence of four years, 
during which he was in charge of war 
bond sales in South Dakota and field 
secretary for the Greater South Dakota 
Association, C. D. Rohlffs has returned 
to Nettleton Commercial College, Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, as president. Mr. 
Rohlffs attended Huron (South Dakota) 
College and was graduated from Mon- 
tana State University with an A.B. de- 
gree in business administration. He 
first became connected with Nettleton 
Commercial College in 1926 as an ac- 
counting instructor. He became a stock 
holder and vice-president in 1933 and 
was elected president in 1939. 


Michael Shegda is now teaching eco- 
nomics and principles of business at 
Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey. 
He worked as a production supervisor 
in the office of the Philadelphia General 
Electric Company before serving as a 
navigation training officer in the U. S. 
Navy. Mr. Shegda has spent the last 
three years as an assistant production 
control manager of the E. L. Wiegand 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. He 
received his Bachelor of Science degree 
from West Chester State Teachers Col- 
lege, West Chester, Pennsylvania and 
his Master of Education degree from 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 


The appointment of Elmer C. Wilbur 
as dean of men was announced recently 
by Dr. Harry L. Jacobs, president of 
Bryant College, Providence, Rhode 
Island. Mr. Wilbur, who has been act- 
ing as dean of veterans since January, 
1947, will continue his duties as coun- 
selor for the veteran group at Bryant 
College. He received his B.S. in Busi- 
ness Administration from Bryant Col- 
lege and his B.S. in Education from 
Boston University. Shortly after com- 
pleting his work at Bryant College, he 
entered Y.M.C.A. work. In 1921 he re- 
turned to Bryant College to head the 
secretarial and teacher-training depart- 
ments. He left this position in 1926 to 
take over the commercial department at 
Central High School, where he was un- 
til January, 1947. He is a past presi- 
dent of the New England High School 
Commercial Teachers Association. 


Elmer R. Young is now located in 
Argyle, Minnesota as head of the high 
school commercial department and di- 
rector of all school publications. For 
the past two years he taught in the 
Mineral County High School, Hiw»- 
thorne, Nevada, where he was assistant 
in the commercial department and in- 
structor in the vocational evening classes 
for adults. Mr. Young, who has had 
twenty-nine years of teaching experi- 
ence, is a graduate of Parsons College, 
Fairfield, Iowa, and of the Jefferson 
County Teachers’ Normal Institute. He 
has also done considerable post gradu- 
ate work in education. 


Mrs. Grace A. Zimmerman has re- 
signed her teaching position in the Boise 
(Idaho) High School to become director 
of Adult business training in Boise. She 
succeeds Mrs. Frances Flock, who has 
accepted a teaching position in Santa 
Barbara, California. 








tendent; and associates. 


No Tuition. 





STENOGRAPH TEACHERS METHODS COURSE 


at the air-conditioned Palmer House 
Chicago, July 26 thru August 6 


10 full days devoted to such subjects as— 
Stenograph Theory—When is if right and why? 
Teaching Techniques and how fo use them in Theory. 
Timing, Speed, Reporting, etc., etc. 


Question and Answer Periods 


Leaders: Elsie Price—author, teacher, business woman; 
Sadie Sammon—teacher extraordinary and field superin- 








For help in making everyday economic decisions 


Clark’s 


© Covers the field of elementary 
required courses in the commercial curriculum 


® Study aids encourage constructive thinking 


® Every chapter has been tested and evaluated in 
Stenograph machines, texts and supplies, including Steno- ie claeneene 
pads (paper), furnished without charge. 
Enrollment Limited—More Than Half Reserved. 
Matriculation Fee—$5.00. 


Sightseeing and other entertainment arranged as requested. 


Teachers not acquainted with, nor operators of, the Stenograph 
Machine, please ask for a Special Bulletin. 


STENOGRAPHIC MACHINES, INC. 
80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 


® Offers separate 
student 


American Book Company 


ECONOMICS 


economics for 


bibliographies for teacher end 
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ANNOUNCING... 


Business 
Organization 
and Finance 


By Homer V. Cherrington 


Professor of Finance, Northwestern University 





HIS important basic textbook in business 

finance analyzes step by step the differ- 
ent types of business organization in order 
to explain the background of their financing. 
it will be of real value to both students plan- 
ning continued study in the field of business 
administration and those who want a back- 
ground course in financing a business. 


The author's objective is to enable the 
student who plans to go into business for 
himself to make an intelligent choice of the 
type of organization and method of financ- 
ing, or to help the student who expects to 
become identified with an established enter- 
prise to enhance his usefulness and increase 
his opportunities for advancement. 


The result of many years of teaching ex- 
perience, Business Organization and Finance 
is based upon the presumption that all the 
basic problems of business organization are 
problems of economics. Because of the close 
relationship between type of organization 
and method of financing, the author treats 


them as two phases of the same. subject. 
485 pages $4.50 


CONTENTS: Introduction: Individual Proprie- 
torships; Partnerships and Other Unincorpor- 
ated Associations; Unincorporated Associations 
(Continued); Corporations; Promotion of Cor- 
porations; Ownership of Corporations; Leader- 
ship in Corporations: Corporate Securities; Se- 
curities Markets; Federal Regulation of Securi- 
ties Markets; Current Capital; Financial Recon- 
struction and Reorganization; Expansion and 
Combination; Public Policy with Respect to 
Expansion and Combination; Trade Associa- 
tions; Tacit Understanding: Cartels; Leases; 
Trusts; Holding Companies; Mergers and Con- 
solidations; Cooperatives: Government Corpora- 
tions. 





THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10 











Revised Edition—Goodman-Moore’s 


ECONOMICS IN 
EVERYDAY LIFE 


A post-war book in every sense, this up-to-the-minuie 
text fills the need for a high-school book which interprets 
economic principles in the fresh light of developmerits 
since World War II. It discusses, for example, the evo- 
nomic significance of such timely topics as new problems 
created by atomic power, the United Nations’ work for 
economic cooperation, and America’s possible part in 
world recovery. 


Above all else, the book is practical. It stresses prob- 
lems that today confront the consumer—shows how the 
post-war economic situation affects our daily lives. It edu- 
cates boys and girls in the knowledge and use of sound 
economic principles, in wise purchasing, home manage- 
ment and business fundamentals. Its constant use of cur- 
rent topics and everyday happenings to illustrate eco- 
nomic laws makes the subject interesting—easier to grasp. 
Many striking photographs and cartoons. 


Ask for Descriptive Circular 316 

New York 11 

G | AND Atlanta 3 
Columbus 16 

SEPANY 


Boston 17 
Chicago 16 
Dallas 1 

San Francisco 3 





Toronto 5 











Learn - write - teach 


: I, Wy V sitonrnaxo 


Simpler and more accurate 


A more complete and exact alphabet 
Fewer and more explicit wordsigns 
Fewer and more natural affixes 
Few rules or exceptions 





A better system for vocational use 


The only satisfactory system 
for personal use 


Dewey Shorthand students— 


attain appropriate speed 
with superior accuracy 
in substantially less time 


New Dewey Shorthand textbooks— 
introduce new workbook techniques 
which double the effectiveness of homework 


Teacher training is FREE 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 





Dewey Shorthand Corporation 
Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 
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COLLEGE TYPING—PATTERN-LEARNING 
METHOD, by Esta Ross Stuart, Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 182 pp. 
$3.50. 

Mrs. Stuart has produced an excellent 
college typing text. Typing teachers are 
already acquainted with her work for the 
secondary level. The book is built around 
twelve fundamental principles based on the 
laws of learning which govern the acqui- 
sition of skills. 

Pattern-learning is used as a basis for 
all typing skills. All letter material is 
counted by stroke so that production tests 
can be given from the beginning. Pro- 
vision is made for the mastery of a vari- 
ety of typing skills. For example, training 
in the preparation of a manuscript is com- 
plete enough to serve as a basis for typing 
a doctor’s dissertation. Copy is graduated 
until basic vocabulary and all keyboard 
characters are under control at high speed. 
Explanations are uniformly _ presented 
through illustrations. 

College teachers of typing should give 
Mrs. Stuart’s new book careful attention. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ACCOUNTING, Sec- 
ond Edition, by Perry Mason, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.: The Foundation Press, Inc., 
364 pp. $5.50. 

This second edition conforms closely 
to the first. The principal change has 
been the inclusion of a chapter on manu- 
facturing accounts which serves as an in- 
troduction to the discussion of cost ac- 
counting and presents a description of the 
handling of accounts and the preparation 
of statements where incomplete cost 
records are available. 

The book is designed for use at the 
college level as a first year accounting 
book. Cost accounting is given consid- 
erable emphasis and non-merchandising 
situations are used almost exclusively un- 
til well in the middle of the book when the 
various merchandising accounts are given 
a thorough discussion. 

Two sets of problems have been provid- 
ed—questions and problems for use in 
class discussion, and laboratory problems 
which can be assigned for outside work. 
Two practice sets are available for each 
semester. 


HANDBOOK OF BUSINESS LETTERS, by 
L. E. Frailey, New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1301 pp. $12.50. 


In the author’s words “This is a prac- 
tical book” on business letter-writing. The 
contents cover every kind of business cor- 
respondence: The Sales Letter; Letters to 
Regain Lost Buyers; L etters to Win Good- 
will; Human Relations in Letters; Sales 
Mz snag ver Letters; Adjustment Letters: 
Credit and Collection Letters. In addition, 
techniques of business letter writing, per- 
sonality, and secretarial cooperation are 
discussed in other chapters. 


MAY, 


1948 


The book is planned to present a simple, 
easy-to-read explanation of common sense 
principles of letter writing plus the refer- 
ence data needed to settle any questionable 
point with regard to letter mechanics. Un- 
like many reterence books, this one is not 
stodgy. It will hold the reader’s interest 
while he looks for an answer to a specific 
question (and finds it); in fact, he may 
find himself reading more than he planned 
due to the extreme readability of the 
material. 

Mr. Frailey is an exponent of a friendly 
spirit in business letter writing. He be- 
lieves in “short words, short sentences- 
in just talking in your letters as you do in 
your conservation.” Slang and colloquial- 
isms have a place in business letter writing, 
according to Mr. Frailey, as long as the 
style is consistent with the personality of 
the writer. He cautions that the “margin 
between cleverness and flippancy is some- 
times rather thin.” 

The book is definite and down-to-earth. 
It is the result of a twenty-five year study 
of and search for letters which illustrate 
various kinds of business letter writing. 
The letters which were finally used came 
from friends and students whom Mr. 
Frailey contacted in his various classes 
and business-letter clinics, from workers 
in offices, and from professional letter 
writers. Don’t let the size bother you. As 
Mr. Frailey states, “it could not have been 
any shorter and have done a complete job.” 


OFFICE MANUAL FOR THE MEDICAL 
SECRETARY, by Evangeline Markwick, 
Agnes Erickson, and M. Herbert Free- 
man; New York: The Gregg Publishing 
Company, 411 pp. $2.40. 

This text is based on a survey made 
by the authors in which 539 doctors in 
45 states indicated the duties and trainin; 
they thought desirable for medical secre 
taries. The doctors’ replies were supple- 
mented by replies from 124  practiciny: 
medical secretaries. 

The duties of the medical secretary a: 
she works in 15 different capacities are 
treated in the main part of the text. They 
present the secretary as: A_ professiona! 
worker, an office executive, an office hos! 
ess, a telephone assistant, a stenographer 
a supervisor of mail, a file clerk, a co: 
respondent, a collector for the physician, 
an editorial assistant, an accountant, a help- 
er in legal matters, a laboratory assistant, 
a person and as an applicant for a posi 
tion. 

In addition, the last 95 pages is a refe: 
ence section which includes profession:.. 
publications for twenty-six specialties; i 
list of Greek and Latin prefixes, togethc 
with illustrations in longhand and short: 
hand for their usage; abbreviations atu 
measurements used in the profession; a 
brief, but complete, manual of office style; 
and the principles of medical ethics of 
the American Medical Association. 

A workbook and teacher’s manual art. 
in preparation. This book meets a long 
felt need for an adequate textbook in o1 
fice training for medical secretaries. 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, Fifth 
Edition, by Preston E. Curry and Ed- 
win B. Piper, Cincinnati: South-West- 
ern Publishing Co., 584 pp. $1.76. 


In this textbook real situations are used 
to introduce and apply new principles. Ab- 
stract presentations of fundamentals have 
been avoided. A five-step learning plan is 
followed: a functional approach; a detailed 
explanation in a stey-by-step manner; an 
illustrated, boxed example ; immediate prac- 
tice with both oral and written exercises 
for developing accuracy and speed; spaced 
cumulative review. 

The material is carefully graded accord- 
ing to difficulty and has a variety of prob- 
lems and drills. Integration with other 
subjects—bookkeeping, office practice, busi- 
ness management, law, consumer education 

~is provided. A series of achievement 
tests is available. There are also unit tests 
with answers for periodic tests or exam- 
inations in the teachers’ manual which may 
be duplicated for class use. 

The textbook is available in a complete 
or abridged (one-semester) volume. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION IN YOUR 
SCHOOL, Consumer Education Study, 
National Education Association, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., 128 pp. 60c. 


This handbook for teachers and ad- 
ministrators effectively sums up the 
basic judgments of those who have been 
working on the consumer education pro- 
gram. To some extent it duplicates the 
very first book on the modern Ameri- 
can consumer. It goes further, however, 
and deals with the actual problem of 
getting consumer education into the 
school. The preface indicates that Dr. 
Edward Reich, in charge of consumer 
education in the New York Public 
Schools, and Dr. Frederick Wilhelms 
were primarily responsible for this bul- 
letin. 

The booklet summarizes the nature 
of the job before consumer education 
and indicates the next steps to be taken. 
It then gives a cautious but well- 
thought-through statement of the place 
of consumer education within the core 
curriculum; consumer education as a 
pecial course; and consumer education 
as a phase of a school-wide program. 
‘he basic characteristics of good con- 
sumer teaching are presented in dra- 
matic form. Finally there is a complete 
bibliography of materials in consumer 
education for the teacher and a rather 
extended body of learning materials for 
students. 

This one bulletin effectively carries to 
a professional conclusion the basic con- 
cepts developed in the consumer educa- 
tion study. It is must reading for all 
alert teachers of business subjects. 


(Additional Reviews on next page) 
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COST ACCOUNTING, Second Edition, by 
Clarence E,. Van Sickle, New York, 
Harper & Brothers: 889 pp. $5.00. 
Cost accounting fundamentals in this 

book are developed somewhat along the 

line of the balance sheet approach in the 
teaching of general accounting. The ac- 
counting statements of an industrial con- 
cern are presented to indicate wherein 
production costs are reflected. Cost funda- 
mentals are developed to show how costs 
are computed, assembled and presented 

general accounting statements and_ cost 
reports to provide the basis upon which 
the complete accounting system and -budg- 
etary control methods are established. 

A wide variety of problems are coordi- 
nated with the text material and adequate 
space is given to the most recent develop- 
ments in cost accounting, such as setting 
of standards, differential costs, marketing 
and administrative costs, budgetary control 
as related to cost accounting. 

This second edition brings the book up- 
to-date. 

Three practice sets are available to ac- 
company the text. They are: Better Boil- 
er Practice Set, Forbes Corporation Prac- 
tice Set, and Whiz Golf Club: Standard 
Cost Practice Set, the first of which is 
$.75, the other two $1.00 each. 

© 


FINANCIAL PLANNING FOR THE INDI- 
VIDUAL AND FAMILY, by Neva H. 
Radell, New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 207 pp. $2.50. 


Written primarily as a text for college 
students, this book can also be very useful 
to the consumer. Many of the economic 
problems of the family arise from careless 
spending of income without regard to 
thoughtful establishment of goals and ade- 
quate records of the experience upon which 
decisions may be made. Therefore, a sys- 
tem of keeping records is introduced 
which is as simple as desired by a person 
with little interest in records and as de- 
tailed as required by the more analytical 
individual. In addition, a set of patterns 
for economic living for the individual and 
for the family are presented in terms of 
present day levels of living, 

The accounting procedures are presented 
in a non-technical manner but in harmony 
with sound accounting and management 
procedures. The case method has _ been 
used because the results are most  satis- 
factory for this kind of learning. 

A work book ($2.00) and a record book 
(60c) for individual and family are avail- 
able through the publisher for use in con- 
nection with the text. 

e 


THE CONSUMER AND THE LAW, by S$ 
George Getz, Washington, D. C.: Con- 
sumer Education Study of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, 122 pp. 35c. 


This is the fifth bulletin in a series of 
teaching-learning units for secondary 
school students. Others now available 
are: the Modern American Consumer 
Buying Insurance; Investing in Yourself ; 
Time on Your Hands; Learning to Use 
Advertising ; Using Standards and Labels. 
Units in preparation are: Effective Shop- 
ping; Making a House a Home; You and 
Our Economic System; Looking at Amer- 
tcan Production; Looking at American 
Distribution. 
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This booklet on law and the consumer is 
an interesting re-writing of high school 
business law presented in more interesting 
style than the usual secondary school book. 
The illustrations are fascinating and the 
questions at the ending of chapters are cor- 
rectly titled “the common sense of. it.’ 
Each chapter closes with a summary of im- 
portant legal principles that should make 
it easy to grasp the basic learning of the 
section. 

It is a little disappointing io note that no 
attention is given to the operation of the 
courts. After all, consumers often do 
come into contact with these agencies of 
justice. The problem of injustice in the 
judicial system is not considered. There 
is a closing chapter on “when trouble 
comes,” five pages in length, but it does 
not consider the common sense of law; 
that people do not usually go to the “law” 
even when they have so-called justice on 
their side or when they think they have it; 
that lawyers are expensive and why ; that 
much of law could be improved and ‘made 
easier to “consume” and why the improve- 
ment is not made. 

Possibly these would be difficult to pre- 
sent, but the failure to attack the prob- 
lems or even recognize them makes this 
booklet merely a pleasant re-writing of 
high school business law rather than the 
pioneering effort that had been expected. 
Possibly that is all the author and the pro- 
ducers had in mind when they brought out 
the bulletin. 

€ 
PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR THE PRIVATE 

BUSINESS SCHOOL, by J. Evan Arm- 

strong, Washington, D, C.: National 

Council of Business Schools, 31 pp. 

50c. 

This handbook of public relations pro- 
cedures by an outstanding leader in the 
field of private business education is most 
timely. Little organized study and _ plan- 
ning has characterized the public relations 
of most private business schools. This 
brochure should effectively remedy this 
situation and give private business schools 
greater dignity and prestige 
public—at this time when 
private enterprise is under fire and the 
point of view pervades, not only in the 
public but among school men, that honest 
business for some peculiar reason has no 
place in education. This bulletin, there- 
fore, is especially timely for it helps to de- 
velop procedures for overcoming such un- 
fortunate notions. 


a position of 
before thei1 


BUSINESS CONFERENCE LEADING, pre- 
pared by William R. Blackler and 
others, Bureau of Business Education, 
State Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento, California, 99 pp. 

Today there is increasing interest in the 
use of conference techniques. Therefore 
this manual was prepared for use in train- 
ing business executives in the use of this 
method so that business may benefit from 
collective thinking through group discus- 
sion. Considerable detail is given so that 
maximum profit may result for the teach- 
er-training group. Inasmuch as the Cali- 
fornia authorities are probably limited in 
their supply of copies it is to be hoped 
that other states will produce similar bulle- 
tins and secure permission to reproduce 
this one. 

The conference technique is one of great 
value in the classroom. Public, college, 
and private school teachers would profit 
from a careful study of the procedures, 
and by adapting them to their classwork. 


ECONOMICS, by Harold F, Clark, New 
York: American Book Company. 508 
pp. $2.48. 

The guiding theme of this high-school 
text deals with the economic principles the 
average person must understand in order 
to balance his life economically. 

The approach is in terms of the student, 
Simple, personal situations are dramatized: 
“Robert Morrison is laid off. His com- 
pany has so few orders that there is no 
work for him. He still has to feed and 
clothe his children and pay for his house.” 
Economics tries to explain why kobert 
had such trouble. Every chapter deals 
with major economic problems. Consump- 
tion is given especially careful treatment. 
Problems and situations are used to de- 
velop the reasons for our present 
nomic situations. 

The illustrations provide excellent ma- 
terial for discussion. In addition to the 
usual study references, there are excel- 
lently planned questions, exercises and prob- 
lems, and provision for word study. Kead- 
ing for the Teacher and Readings for the 
Student provide for the teacher who has 
not specialized in economics and for the 
advanced student who may wish to special- 
ize. 


eco- 


APPLIED RETAILING, by Louisa H. Hitch- 
cock, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
222 pp. $2.24. 


This work book, 8% x 11, is planned as 
an aid to teachers of cooperative distribu- 
tive education and _ in-service retailing 
classes. Pages are perforated so that they 
can be cut out and submitted to the in- 
structor. 

The use of this type of work book is 
especially desirable in a field like distribu- 
tive education. A text book which neces- 
sarily generalizes situations cannot be ap- 
plied to individual situations. This book, 
moreover, is an aid to the teacher in sug- 
gesting the kinds of paper work to be 
done in connection with class room work 
in cooperative education. It helps to make 
the student think through objectively the 
knowledge he has acquired on the job. 

This book is liberally supplied with 
charts, some to outline the subject matter 
for easier comprehension, some to test 
the student’s grasp of the material. This 
workbook will liven student interest when 
used with any effectively organized text 
on retailing. It is especially adapted for 
use with Store Salesmanship, 3rd Edition. 


TYPEWRITING TECHNIQUES AND 
SHORTCUTS, by Leonora Fenton Mac- 
Clain and J. Frank Dame, Cincinnati: 
South-Western Publishing Co., 138 pp. 
84c, 


Mrs. MacClain and Dr. Dame have spent 
a considerable amount of time and eftort 
working toward the improvement of type- 
writing teaching. Teachers of typing will 
therefore be especially delighted to have 
this book. The book is organized in terms 
of a series of straight-copy timed writings, 
and serves to develop and refine the tec h- 
niques. The integration of practical ma- 
terial and techniques with the use of timed 
writings, each of which presents a_ basic 
technique, is an unusually good idea. The 
straight-copy timed, for example, cover 
such subjects as ribbon changing, use otf 
carbons, addressing envelopes, etc. 
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Mc GRAW-HILL 


330 West 42nd Street 


MODERN BUSINESS 


An Introduction to Principles and Problems 


—DOUGLAS, SKAR and PRICE 

A new introductory treatment of basic principles 
underlying and influencing American business de- 
velopments, presented in relation to the American 


439 pages, $3.50 


economic scene. Special attention is given to the 
effect upon the consumer. Jnstructor’s Manual in 


preparation. 


PERSONAL BUSINESS LAW 


—SKAR, SCHNEIDER and PALMER 

This fresh approach to business law follows the per- 
sonal, consumer point of view, and gives the student 
the clear understanding he needs in order to handle 


637 pages, $2.20 
personal affairs and everyday problems, such as 
buying a car, renting a house, borrowing money, etc. 
Teacher's Manual and Key available. 


ETIQUETTE IN BUSINESS 


as tactful speech, meeting people with ease, handling 


-—CARNEY In press 


Shows how the practice of etiquette in business 
makes working days pleasanter for everyone. An- difficult situations, transmitting affairs with smooth- 
swers hundreds of questions regarding such problems ness and speed. 


Send for copies on approval 


BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. X New York 18, N. Y. 
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An amazingly differcnt texthook— 
ZELLIOT-LEIDNER 
BOOKKEEPING— Introducto ry 


Edited by H. A. Finney 


The authors and the editor have produced a text that really 
streamlines the teaching and learning of introductory book- 
keeping. They specifically designed the book and its supple- 
mentary materials, teacher’s manual, and progress tests, to in- 
clude extra practical features for both teachers and students. 


The new “stair-step” approach is a planned arrangement of ma- 
terial so that the student absorbs each new point with ease and 
confidence. Each step is explained on familiar terms at the 


student’s own level of learning and experience. 
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THE ESSENTIALS 
OF CASHIERING 


By Brice Cecil 





Add a course in cashiering— 

There are so many opportunities for trained cashiers in the 
industrial, mercantile and service fields. Many schools have 
added such training recently, and are using this complete 
handbook of “know-how” as a text. 


Send for your examination copies today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


George S. Baker, Instructor of Stenography, Baker Business School, 
Stapleton, Staten Island, New York, answers the question on page 18. He 
presents in lesson-plan and outline form the techniques to be followed in 
presenting problems of transcription for the first time. His suggestions 
for motivation and for consideration of the supplies and equipment with 
which the transcriber is faced are new and different. The editor would 
like to add that while beginning students have probably not had sufficient 
experience to come to very worth-while conclusions in regard to place- 
ment of materials at the beginning of the course, consideration should 
be given to this problem throughout the teaching of transcription in a 
constant effort to find the best way for the individual to work, 

The lesson on attitude building is also one which should be empha- 


sized throughout the course. 
clusion, 


Mr. Baker stresses this in his note of con- 





PROBLEM LESSON PLANS IN TRANSCRIPTION 


for this lesson may 
be provided, prior to the lesson, by the 
showing of a short movie in which a 
skilled stenographer is shown at work; 
or by a personal demonstration of tran- 
scription by an expert stenographer. 

If the typing room is not equipped with 
regular stenographers’ desks, a model desk 
should be placed in front of the classroom 
and students allowed to use it in turn. 


Strong motivation 


Aim 

Students to ascertain most efficient or- 
ganization of transcription materials. 
Assignment 

Prepare a detailed report explaining 
which arrangement of materials you find 
to be best for your individual use and 
why. All of you vary in vision and quick- 
ness of movement, so the conclusions of 
one student may be different from those 
of another. The materials to be consid- 
ered are notebook, eraser, letterheads, 
copy sheets, carbon paper, envelopes, and 
finished transcripts. 

Problem 1. Which is the best place for 
the location of the notebook? 

When sitting at a typewriter ready to 
transcribe, what are all the possible places 
and possible ways in which the notebook 
may be placed? 

a. Place notebook lying flat on your 
desk, to the left of typewriter. Tran- 
scribe for one minute. Note ease or dif- 
ficulty experienced. 


b.Do the same 
upright position. 


with notebook in an 


c. Transfer notebook to right side 
and follow procedure in a and bp. 


d. If instructor’s desk is equipped 
with copy holder in back of typewriter, 
try that method. 


Make note of which you found best 
bee you and give a brief comment on 
reason, 

f. Verify later when a complete let- 
ter is transcribed at the end of this 
lesson. 


should 
paper 


letterheads, 
be placed 


Problem 2. Where 
copy sheets, and carbon 
for most convenient use? 

What are all possible ways of keeping 
them ? 

a. Without any organization of ma- 
terials, ascertain exactly how many sec- 
onds or minutes it takes you to assemble 
a letterhead, carbon paper, and copy 
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sheet, and insert it into the machine 
ready for the typing of the date. 


b. Place letterheads in one compart- 
ment of top right hand drawer, copy 
sheets in another, and carbon in another. 
(If desks are not equipped with draw- 
ers, use folders and place folders at 
right of typewriter on desk). Ascertain 
exactly how long it takes you to as- 
semble materials and insert in machine. 

c. Place folders containing these ma- 
terials at left of typewriter and ascer- 
tain the time. 

d. Does carbon smudge other sheets 
when not kept separate from other sta- 
tionery in box or folder? Does it make 
any difference to the curling or wrinkl- 
ing of carbon how it is kept? Is it bet- 
ter to have copy sheets in compartment 
or folder on top or below letterheads? 
Should the printed end of letterhead be 
toward you or away from you for quick 
handling ? 

e. Make note of your conclusions and 
verify at end of this lesson. 


Problem 3. Where and in what way 
should envelopes be placed for most eff- 
cient user 


What are all possible ways? 
a. Try each of the following ways 
and ascertain which best suits you. 
Place envelopes at left of type 
face up, flap away from you; the: 
flap nearest you. 


riter, 
with 


Place envelopes at left of typewriter, 
face down, flap away from you; then 
with flap nearest you. 

Do likewise with envelopes at right 
of typewriter. 

b. How long does it take you to in- 
sert and address an envelope? 


Problem 4. What is the best place for 
eraser ? 

Try placing it to the left of type 
writer, to the right, attached to a string 
tied to front frame of typewriter, in 
desk drawer, in pocket or pocket book, 
(Instructor might call attention to new 
device—Hurrle Type-Eraser—which has 
eraser on tape with spring action 
mounted on right or left roller plate, 
eraser springing back when released.) 
Make note of conclusions. 
Problem 5. What is the best way of 

handling finished transcript? 

Should letter and copy be kept to- 
gether or separated? Should envelope 
be attached and how? Should letter be 
placed to right or left of typewriter? 
On desk? In tray? 

Instructor should have students try 
each of above ways and have them make 

notes of conclusions. 


Verification 

Now assemble materials in the way you 
deem best and transcribe dictated letter 
from shorthand book on letterhead with 
carbon copy and envelope, placing finished 
letter where you deem best. 

Are you satisfied that the organization 
and the method followed are the most 
efficient way of handling the materials? 
Note: If time is limited and all of this 
cannot be covered, students may be in- 
structed to follow procedure started and 
complete unfinished parts at home or after 
class. 


ATTITUDE BUILDING LESSON IN TRANSCRIPTION 


Aim 
desirable attitude on the 


To develop 
to trait of neatness and 


part of student 
accuracy. 


1. Discuss with class the value of neat- 
ness and accuracy in transcription and the 
method of acquiring it. 

a. Illustrate with particularly neat 
and particularly poor transcripts. 


b. Point out what makes papers ap- 
pear neat. 


Point out value of accuracy and in- 
cidents where inaccuracy proved costly. 


d. Ask questions: Who can give an 
example of where lack of accuracy 
caused trouble? How have letters you 
or your parents received impressed you 
as far as appearance is concerned ? 


The effectiveness of this lesson may be 
enhanced if instructor is able to display 
the school work in transcription of a for- 
mer student who is now employed together 


with a letter from her employer which 
stresses particularly neatness and accuracy. 


2. Dictate medium length letter (pref- 
erably one written by a businessman dis- 
cussing qualities of a good stenographer) 
or an article on neatness. Ask that em- 
phasis be placed in transcribing on at- 
curacy and neatness. When turned in, 
display best papers. Point out lack of 
accuracy or what causes lack of neatness 
in others. 


Assignment 


Bring in copies of letters received at 
home or in father’s business: and note what 
you think of their neatness and accuracy, 
Note: Periodically after this lesson, the 
instructor should display the best tran- 
scribed letters from the point of view 0 
neatness and accuracy and speak individu 
ally to those who turn in poorly arrange 
letters suggesting how they may be im- 
proved. Further, an additional credit of 
three to five per cent could be given for 
especial neatness. 
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